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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The great crisis soon fizzled out. On Monday the 
Prime Minister announced that the Government would 
not resign over the adverse vote on the Irish Land 
Commission. There was a slight rumpus in the House 
of Commons, but nothing to speak of. By Wednesday 
most of the papers, which really have a wonderful way 
of gauging public interest in these matters, had 
whipped it off their posters, and substituted instead the 
ladies’ swim across the Channel. And what to-day 
do we remember of the rumpus in Parliament ? Just 
a few more or less personal features. For instance— 
that Mr. Redmond, in rather a sploshy way, threatened 
dire obstruction, and talked about a Government of 
‘‘shreds and patches”. We do not look for curiosa 
felicitas in expression in the rough of Parliamentary 
debate: Fox himself, as contemporaries remarked, had 
none of it; but Mr. Redmond’s stereotype is one at 
which the least literary gorge must rise. For the rest 
the Prime Minister capped one or two really clever 
things of Mr. Winston Churchill’s naturally enough with 
cleverer repartee partly his own and partly Disraeli’s. 


Surely it was reminiscent of Disraeli to say that Mr. 
Churchill’s gibes wanted “ finish” ? On the other hand 
it was certainly his own to say that Mr. Churchill 
wanted ‘‘ taste”, for one can recollect Mr. Balfour saying 
the same thing of several similar speeches, such as Mr. 
Bowles’ on Joseph and the Land of Goschen. The 
most offending passage in Mr. Churchill’s speech was 
probably that in which he declared that a Prime- 
minister’s honour like a maiden’s could not suffer 

artial diminution. It was very neat, but it drew a 
just and stern reproof, completely effective because 
so true. Mr. Balfour warned the industrious young 


man against coming down to the House with bitter 
personal attacks, anxiously elaborated beforehand. 
They always ring hollow and insincere. True, big 
men have resorted to this method, but it is dead sure 
that young or small ones will never through it come 
into general esteem or trust. 


If Mr. Churchill spends his nights ingloriously in 
polishing up his periods against Mr. Balfour, he at 
least finds a little time in the day to devote to the study 
of Nature. He is better in botany than Mr. Balfour is 
in entomology. One can remember a shocking want 
of knowledge of the metamorphoses of insects displayed 
by the Leader of the House in a speech some time ago. 
But Mr. Churchill has rightly noted and wondered at 
the kind economy of Nature in growing the nettle and 
the dock, in the persons of Sir Howard and Sir Edgar 
Vincent, on the same stem. Thereby he shows the 
instinct of a field historian. This way of Nature’s 
in setting the antidote close beside the bane is a very 
curious and attractive theme. We remember our 
attention being earnestly directed to it by a gifted 
member of the Darwin family. 


Some authors give away copies of their books as 
wedding presents, which is not a bad plan, for they will 
get some return in the way of royalty. Nor has Mr. 
Morley, one is glad to know, any false modesty about 
his works. He was nursing a copy of his Life of Glad- 
stone during part of Mr. Balfour’s speech, ready with 
page and reference. He even loaned the book to the 
Prime Minister during the debate, helping thereby to 
pile up the precedents for not resigning. For ourselves, 
we find the long list of precedents which Mr. Balfour 
enumerated uninteresting, little more than rows of dull, 
dead words and dates. The English Constitution is 
not made up of such wooden stuff. Would Mr. Morley 
put the constitution ina strait waistcoat of Gladstonian 
precedent ? 


Mr. Balfour knows quite well, and so do most other 
people, that there is much better argument, common- 
sensible, obvious, for not resigning on an insignificant 
issue, such as that of last week, than can be found in the 
Life of Mr. Gladstene and the records of Parliament 
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Still the hypocrisies of Parliamentary debate must 
be respected. In Parliament we must pile up the 
precedents ; and even the most vexed Liberals should 
admit that the Prime Minister, with the aid of Mr. 
Morley’s Life of Gladstone, gave them good measure 
in this. Indeed his list was so long that, if precedent 
were really everything, it might almost be argued that 
the Government would have been acting unconstitu- 
tionally in resigning on the petty hundred-pound 
division. 


Mr. Balfour made some play with the point that it 
is ‘* grotesque” for leaders of Opposition, sure to get 
office directly he resigns, to twit him for clinging to 
power. We do not quite agree with this. Is every 
leading member of an Opposition to be debarred from 
declaring that the Government ought to resign, for fear 
a censorious world should attribute purely personal 
motives? If this is to be the rule of conduct it will be 
safe for those members only to assail a government 
hotly who are not in the least likely to get office when 
it is defeated. Such hypersensitiveness has never been 
shown by leaders of Opposition, Tory or Liberal, and 
never will. It is only right that a government should 
be attacked by those members of Opposition who are 
in the direct line of succession, and ready and willing 
to take up its work. 


Is the Unionist party, in addition to its other defects, 
debauched? Mr. John Holt Schooling has unearthed 
and exhibited in. the ‘“‘ Daily Mail” a specimen of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannermau’s oratory for the pro- 
vinces, which suggests this question. Describing the 
difficulties which the Government were in for votes, Sir 
Henry said at Woodford ‘‘ They had to call in the aid 
of some of their most long-winded members to speak, 
for the purpose of occupying time while they searched 
the haunts of pleasure, and, let us hope, of moral and 
spiritual improvement, in order to reinforce their small 
numbers”. Either this is doddering nonsense, with 
no sort of significance, or it is a suggestion that the 
missing members of the party, the bulk of the party— 
for at Westminster there were only ‘‘ small numbers ” 
—were spending their evening in shady places. If it 
is not too late, we suggest that some private member 
should put a question to the leader of the Opposition 
in the House—was he correctly reported, and what 
‘* haunts of pleasure” does he refer to ? 


The tone of the debate on the Transvaal constitution 
was good. It is a pity it was marred by a single party 
blemish, though there was but one. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman was at his worst in a malicious 
speech which had no object but to embitter a useful and 
well-tempered debate. Apparently South Africa will 
always be Sir Henry’s political damnation. There 
was a considerable element in the House—not con- 
fined to either side—in favour of the view we have 
always taken; better no attempt at representative in- 
stitutions at all for the present, and when representa- 
tion is given, give it unreservedly. If the colony is 
fit to be trusted with representative government, trust 
it; if not, don’t pretend to trust it. Does it ever 
pay to give with one hand what you take away with 
the other ? 


Both Mr. Lyttelton, who made a most interesting 
and transparently honest speech, and Mr. Chamberlain 
are fully alive to these considerations. Mr. Lyttelton, 
having shown conclusively that full responsible govern- 
ment was impossible at present, defends the inter- 
mediate stage on the ground that political association 
will make Boers and Britons good bedfellows. But, 
if it will give new opportunities for agreement, 
will it not also give openings for disagreement ? 
Mr. Chamberlain, who admits that he thinks the 
Government have gone too far in constitutional con- 
cession, gave the practical answer. The Vereeniging 
Conference, he says, pledged us to set up repre- 
sentative institutions as soon as possible. We are 
not sure, though, that the terms of the ree- 
ment need have been construed with such punctilious | 


strictness, 


The Scottish Church Bill was read for the third time 
on Wednesday without a division. Not being Scots- 
men we suppose the best thing to hope generally about 
the bill is that the parties concerned will be as well 
satisfied with the clearing up as they can be expected 
to be after such an imbroglio. But the passing of the 
clause allowing the Church of Scotland to alter the 
formula of the subscription to the Church’s doctrinal 
standards touches on a question wider than the Scottish 
Free Church controversy. It is well that the clause 
has passed; even though it was supported by some 
disestablishers such as Mr. Haldane and Mr. Munro 
Ferguson. The Church of Scotland, without ceasing to 
be established, and for all we can see being in no 
greater danger than before, has attained a degree of 
freedom which should be possessed by the English 
Church. The Scottish Church may be congratulated 
on being the freest Church in Scotland, freer than the 
Church in France, and as free as any Church in the 
United States. 


It seemed we were quite wrong in assuming that the 
powerful machinery of Irish obstruction, which Mr. 
Parnell, Mr. Biggar and others brought to perfection, 
had under the oratorical and stately leadership of Mr. 
Redmond broken up. Mr. MacVeagh, watched over 
and encouraged by his leader, hit on a really brilliant 
plan. On Wednesday he and his friends blocked no 
less than twenty-nine out of thirty private bills and 
provisional orders set down for consideration—the 
thirtieth, a Dublin tramways bill, was blocked for them 
by a Ministerialist. The Irish members found they 
could not hurt the Government: they were resolved to 
get a blow in somewhere: so they proceeded to hit at 
perfectly innocent outsiders. Thus the much-needed 
Malvern Water Bill was blocked. How bold and logical 
to try to cause a water famine in Malvern because the 
Government which proposes a Redistribution Bill will 
not resign when it is told todo so! ButlMr. Redmond 
has since thought better of it—or he fears British 
working-class opinion. The block has been removed. 


The leisure of the Lords—enforced leisure, wholly 
the fault of the Commons—has found time for 
another of the stereotyped tariff debates of which we 
have all grown so heartily sick. The Duke of Devon- 
shire evidently felt that he was acting the bore more 
than anything else in starting the debate, which he 
knew, and everybody knew, could result in nothing. 
It is not likely that the Government, having rightly 
or wrongly staved off any definite committal of 
itself on tariff questions for over two years, is going 
to allow itself to be drawn at the eleventh hour. 
These debates have nothing to do with the merits of 
the tariff question and contribute nothing to its dis- 
cussion. Lord Robertson made an eloquent speech, 
mainly irrelevant. Protection and preference may 
harbour all the iniquities, but to suggest that they are 
anti-Tory ! Lord Grimthorpe on the other hand insisted 
that the Tory party is protectionist at heart: he might 
have added, and always was. 


War news relates solely to operations in the 
Sakhalin area: the weather still makes the roads 
impassable for the Manchurian armies. From Japanese 
official reports a naval brigade landed near Alexan- 
drovsk and occupied essential points after some oppo- 
sition. Afterwards troops were landed and took over 
the positions from the naval brigade. Previous to retire- 
ment fire had been set to wharves in various quarters 
adjacent to Alexandrovsk, but did not spread to the 
town itself. General Linievitch also reports the landing 
of Japanese troops and the hoisting of their flag in 
Castries Bay. There is an Alexandrovsk on this bay, 
which is in the Gulf of Tartary on the mainland. The 
Alexandrovsk described in the Japanese account is on 
the western coast of Sakhalin, almost opposite Castries 
Bay and about thirty miles to the north of Dui. 
General Linievitch also reports that Japanese warships 
have been sighted near the mouth of the Amur in the 
Russian Maritime Province, and that many of the 
inhabitants of Nikolaievsk and Vladivostok had aban- 
doned these towns. 
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The Peace Commissioners are steadily proceeding to 
their rendezvous. M. Witte has been talking to the 
French and Baron Komura to the Americans. The 
Japanese commissioners’ journey through the States to 
New York, we are gravely informed, was a triumphal 
progress. So demonstrative apparently were the people 
that one begins to fear what will happen when the 
Russian commissioners arrive. We hope they will not 
be hissed. Baron Komura allowed himself to be inter- 
viewed ; which is unfortunate, for a diplomatist ought 
carefully to snub the interviewer and not encourage him. 
Of course Baron Komura protested the justice of his 
cause; every nation at war does that; he also pro- 
claimed the absolute purity of the Japanese public 
service ; and ascribed the Japanese victories to their 
not being like ‘‘ too many other nations, abandoned to 
luxury and sloth”. All this may be true, but it would 
have come with a better grace from one who was not 
a Japanese. 


The meeting between the Kaiser and the Tsar was 
duly brought off. On Sunday evening the ‘Pole 
Star ” anchored at Bjoerkoe ; and after some time the 
Hohenzollern” came up. Visits were exchanged 
and there were the accustomed reciprocal compliments 
and festivities. There was also plenty of opportunity 
for conference between the two Sovereigns, which was 
the serious business of the day ; for it would be absurd 
to regard this meeting as merely a state courtesy. The 
Kaiser and the Tsar are the two Sovereigns in Europe 
who have the power to enforce their own views. 
Naturally the European press has been bubbling over 
with surmises as to the significance of the Imperial 
move, while more papers than one have professed to 
know all about it down to the last detail. All this 
special information may of course be discounted as 
absolutely worthless. It is possible by a calculation of 
circumstances and conditions to make a very shrewd 
guess as to what was discussed and what may follow ; 
but of information we may be sure no pressman has 
any. 


All friction between France and Germany over the 
Moorish question is said to be at an end. The way 
for the conference is clear. Certainly the German 
Government would be most unwise to make any need- 
less difficulties now, seeing that events daily show 
more and more clearly the necessity for some revision 
of the present situation. The French seem to be 
peney unfortunate in their Moorish venture. The 

ave suffered most severely from inaction, and now it 
appears that an exceptional piece of activity is also 
most infelicitous in result. A surveying party, engaged 
in taking measurements for the enlargement of the 
harbour at Mogador, has been very ill received by the 
natives, stones and still more serious missiles being 
used against them ; and the Governor of the adjoining 
district is described as heading the hostile demonstra- 
tion. By way of explanation it is suggested that the 
surveying party brought no authority from the Sultan. 
As yet, however, there is no authentic account of the 
incident. 


The attempt upon the Sultan’s life has been but the 
matter of a three days’ wonder, if so much, in this country 
where for the moment it is impossible to arouse any 
interest in the Ottoman Empire. The force of the 
explosion must have been considerable to blow out the 
windows of the Diplomatic Kiosk which is some dis- 
tance from the actual scene of the outrage: we also 
learn from a private source that the explosion was 
distinctly heard in an office in Galata which is two anda 
half miles from the locality of the Selamlik with a large 
hill between. There is little likelihood that the outrage 
was the work of Armenians or Macedonians ; the fact that 
the issue of an Armenian circular coincided with it is 
rather against than in favour of the Armenian theory, 
and Macedonian Committees have too businesslike a 
sense of what appeals to European sentiment. But the 
strongest point is that a Turk can easily penetrate the 
cordon of troops while it is almost an impossibility for 
a Christian. The view that it is to be attributed to the 
‘* Young Turks ” has more substance in it except that 


there is no such body as “‘ Young Turks ” at all, but 
the outrage was probably Turkish in origin though 
hardly political. 


To attribute any reforming zeal to Turks is to show 
complete ignorance of their character, but there does 
exist a growing party animated by intense personal 
hostility to the Sultan himself and quite willing to see 
him removed. During the last few years many of the 
most capable servants of the State have been exiled or 
have fled to escape arrest. Within the last year a near 
relation of Abdul Hamid, Mahmoud Damat, died in 
Paris and within the last few months three members of 
the inner circle of his intimates fled on board an English 
boat and are now in Switzerland. Another more illus- 
trious fugitive, Ahmet Jellaladin, isin Egypt. Fuad 
Pacha, the greatest living Turkish soldier, is in enforced 
exile at Damascus. The smaller fry who have suffered 
similarly are legion and there is no improbability that 
some secret society may have been formed with a view 
to wreaking vengeance on the man whom they regard 
as the cause of all their misfortunes. It is highly im- 
probable that Turkish official intelligence will suggest 
anything of the kind, but the facts are well known to 
those behind the scenes in Constantinople. 


Meanwhile the resources of Turkey will be strained 
to the utmost to get the better of the Arab 
rising. This would not have given much trouble 
if troops could be spared from Macedonia. But there 
is nothing save these troops to prevent an occupa- 
tion of Macedonia by the Bulgarian forces which are 
equipped and organised with a thoroughness worthy 
of the Japanese. Fortunately British difficulties with 
Turkey in the Hinterland of Aden are now at an end, 
thanks to the energy of the officials there. A wise 
reticence on the part of the Government concealed the 
fact that we were for a time ina state of actual warfare 
with the Porte which egged on the local tribes and even 
employed its own troops to oppose us. Why this 
delimitation was not accomplished earlier, as the Indian 
Government urged, is a mystery, but it is matter for 
congratulation that the frontier is now finally deter- 
mined and the tribes under our protection reassured as 
to their position. It cannot fail to have a satisfactory 
_—— throughout the whole region of the Persian 

ulf. 


The throne of Norway is still a vacant situation. 
The natural quarter in which to seek a new king cer- 
tainly seems to be Denmark, but the suggestion that a 
member of the House of Hohenzollern may be put 
forward is more interesting. The Kaiser has shown a 
lively interest in Norway for some years past, and there 
is no doubt that he would like to obtain influence 
there. The clever people to whom these speculations 
are due are drawing purely on their imagination. The 
Kaiser’s interest is undoubted, but the inference from 
it is not necessarily to be stated as a fact. Meanwhile 
the proposals of the Swedish Special Committee as to 
a settlement with Norway have been adopted almost 
without debate by both Chambers of the Riksdag. 


Gibraltar has once more a Governor in the person of 
Sir F. W. Forestier Walker. The appointment is a 
good one. For, although the new Governor cannot be 
said to have a particularly distinguished record, unlike 
most of his predecessors, he has always performed with 
credit everything he has had todo. He has commanded 
the army of occupation in Egypt ; and he succeeded Sir 
William Butler in command of the troops in South 
Africa just before the war began. During its course 
he was in charge of the lines of communication, for 
which he was awarded the E.C.M.G. In the matter 
of ‘promotion he has almost been too lucky. As a 
Guardsman he reached comparatively early the rank of 
full general, with the result that he has been unemployed 
for nearly five years. 


For a long time people have been predicting an acci- 
dent on one of the new electric railways. Now one has 
come, more disastrous than even the more pessimistic 
could have expected. On Thursday evening the 
6.30 express from Liverpool to Southport ran into 
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another train waiting at Hall Road Station. The express 
which should have run through the station without 
stopping left its own line, no cause being yet discovered. 
The casualty list is fearfully heavy, more than twenty 
dead and a large number injured ; but it is not quite so 
horrible in its circumstances as the Paris Tube fire. 
These two disasters, which in spite of the long 
interval between them, will be associated in people’s 
minds, may very possibly have a depressing effect on 
the commercial success of electric lines. It will be a 
mistake, however, to allow these accidents to prejn- 
dice the development of electric traffic. Every new 
mechanical device unhappily takes its toll of human life. 


At the British Medical Association at Leicester Dr. 
Cooper Franklin, delivering the Presidential address, 
made a statement which has an interesting bearing on 
Professor Ray Lankester’s recent remarks on classical 
education and his letter of last week to this REVIEW. 
Dr. Franklin regretted that Greek had ceased to be 
compulsory in matriculation for the London University, 
in which medical students frequently qualify before 
entering on professional study. He further hoped that 
the time would come when a general arts degree would 
be necessary for doctors: and said that in his opinion 
no educational discipline had yet been devised which 
equalled Latin and Greek as a preliminary training for 
the medical profession. Professor Lankester resented 
our claim that the majority of science teachers at 
Oxford are of this opinion. We do not adduce Dr. 
Franklin to prove that we were right: but it is not 
irrelevant to quote the view of a man in his position. 


Sir Barrington Simeon M.P., pleading in the papers 
the cause of the deserted cat, urges all who are leaving 
town and at the same time their cats to clap them into 
a margarine basket and send them to a Mrs. Gordon in 
Hammersmith, who for a shilling will provide every cat 
she receives with a happy despatch in a lethal chamber. 
This may be an easy way of silencing both con- 
sciences and cats, but we see no justice in it. Lethal 
chamber may be better than slow starvation, but why 
should a cat any more than anyone else be condemned 
to so gruesome an alternative? A cat is at least as 

ood as a sparrow ; its life is not a negligible quantity. 
hose who cannot afford to keep a cat beyond the 


term of a London season have no right to have one 
at all. 


Sir Barrington Simeon has gone to work precisely the 
wrong way. He makes cat-desertion easy, whereas he 
ought to make things hot for the cat-deserter. We should 
greatly like some of those who desert their frets at the 
end of the season to be turned out with the cats to 
shift for themselves, and, if they did not get on, we 
would gladly pay the shilling and provide the hamper to 
send them carriage-paid to Mrs. Gordon at Hammer- 
smith. They who are guilty of this callous cruelty 
ought to be exposed. We should like to start a black 
list of cat-deserters. If anyone will send us proof of 
the desertion of their cats by any West-End house- 
hold leaving for the country, we undertake to print 
the name and address of the cat-deserter in full in pro- 
minent type. We prefer our way to Sir Barrington 
Simeon’s. 


The importance of having tea is quite a new custom 
among Englishmen. It is not so long ago that five- 
o'clock tea was supposed to be quite a feminine habit. 
Now all this is quite changed. At the Test Match this 
week there was an adjournment for tea and bread and 
butter. If stumps were drawn an hour or so later, 
there would no doubt be a further adjournment for 
sherry and bitters. The people’s darling, the show 
cricketer, must husband his strength. He must be 
treated like an invalid—a little food for him at frequent 
intervals. Not that five-o’clock tea is peculiar to men 
on the cricket field. Has not the House of Commons 
its tea-room, and do not men solemnly invite each 
other to take tea at their clubs? We have heard an 
amateur champion boxer say that if he has missed his 
tea and slice of bread and butter in the afternoon, he 
has felt decidedly uncomfortable. 


MR. BALFOUR’S DECISION. 


HE defeat of the Government by a majority of 
four on a vote in Supply and the Prime Minister’s 
refusal either to resign or dissolve have plunged us all 
into a discussion of the British Constitution, which has 
been inconclusive, and which has excited but a languid 
interest in the dog-days. As is the case with all un- 
written constitutions, everything depends on the point 
of view. To the Radicals, fainting under the burthen 
of the principle of Liberty, and famished with long 
years of waiting at the gate, we have no doubt that 
Mr. Balfour appears as a modern Lord North, who was 
blandly indifferent to the House of Commons as 
long as things were not made too uncomfortable 
for him. Their rage and alarm have been expressed in 
every key and style from the shrill invective of Messrs. 
Churchill and Lloyd George to the solemn indictments 
of Lord Rosebery and Sir Edward Grey. To the Con- 
servatives, on the other hand, whose knowledge of 
history is as vague as their detestation of an election in 
August is clear, it seems the most natural thing in the 
world that the Prime Minister should neither resign nor 
dissolve, and his historical precedents are (to them) 
unassailable. We do not agree with Sir Edward Grey 
when he says ‘‘I care nothing for precedents in this 
matter—there are none”. We think there are prece- 
dents. But the reason why opposite conclusions 
have been drawn from the same precedents, and 
there has been all this wrangling about what Peel 
or Disraeli or Gladstone did or did not do, is 
that all argument from analogy is very imperfect. 
No two cases are really alike, as you may hear 
demonstrated any day you choose to stroll into the 
Court of Appeal. The theory of the constitution is 
plain as way to parish church. The nation elects the 
House of Commons to govern it for a period which is 
limited by statute to seven years. The leader or 
leaders of the larger party in the House of Commons 
form themselves into a Cabinet or executive committee, 
which proposes new laws, obtains the necessary 
supplies, and answers for the administration of the 
departments. It is obvious that as soon as the Cabinet 
or executive committee ceases to be supported by a 
majority of the House of Commons it cannot carry on 
the government of the country, and must either give 
place to its opponents, or ask the constituencies to 
choose a fresh Parliament. Such is the simple, well- 
understood principle of the British Constitution. 

The difficulty arises when you are suddenly called 
on to apply your principle or theory to a particular 
concrete case. When, for instance, can you affirm 
with certainty that a government ceases to command 
the support of a majority of members of Parlia- 
ment? Mr. Balfour contends that this proposition 
can only be established in one way, namely, by carry- 
ing a vote of want of confidence, and Mr. Balfour 
is right. Twice in the plenitude of his power in the 
1886 Parliament Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet was defeated 
by amendments moved by private members, once by 
Mr. Louis Jennings on a War Office vote, and once by 
Mr. Atherley Jones on the case of Miss Cass. But 
Lord Salisbury knew that in reality he was supported 
by a large majority, and so he wisely ignored these 
incidents, not even offering any explanation of his 
conduct. A direct vote of censure is therefore the only 
means of absolutely testing the position of the Govern- 
ment. But there may be relative and collateral 
ways of testing the strength and popularity of 
the Prime Minister, such as bye-elections and divisions, 
which though they may not deserve the name of snap- 
divisions, are yet taken on questions which are 
admittedly unimportant or at least not vital. Such was 
the vote of last Thursday night, for nobody really 
meant to reduce the vote for Irish Supply. The 
constitutional doctrine therefore comes to little more 
than this: that a Prime Minister ought to resign or 
dissolve when he is convinced that he can no longer 
carry on the King’s Government owing to the refusal 
of a majority of the House of Commons to obey him. 
Nothing but a direct vote of want of confidence can 
convey this conviction to him absolutely. Therefore on 
all hostile divisions other than that on a vote of 
censure the Prime Minister must be left to apply his 
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own judgment to the circumstances of the particular 
case. This is just what Mr. Balfour did on Monday, 
and we think he decided rightly in determining to carry 
on the King’s Government. 

For what were the circumstances of the case in point ? 
Some seventy gentlemen, who were returned in 1900 
to support the Government of Lord Salisbury, did not 
think it worth their while to come down on a hot night 
in the season to vote on the Irish Estimates. Many 
made excuses, of course. One man had a headache ; 
another influenza ; a third was by the death-bed of a 
relative ; one or two had gone abroad without securing 
pairs. Still when allowance has been made for sick- 
ness and unavoidable calls, the fact remains that a large 
number of gentlemen could not be bothered to drive 
down to Westminster to vote for Mr. Balfour. This does 
not argue any enthusiasm for the Government, if you 
like ; and a part of the blame must be allotted to the 
silly sensationalism of the modern Whip. The back of the 
most devoted follower is apt to grow callous when the 
strokes are quintupled night after night. The man who 
is always crying ‘‘ wolf” comes at last to be disbelieved. 
Nor is a sensible man likely to be attracted by promises 
of ‘‘a lively sitting”, for London affords many better 
playhouses than the House of Commons. It is also 
. said—we know not with what truth—that some of the 
followers of Mr. Chamberlain stayed away because they 
want an immediate dissolution. The Prime Minister 
had to weigh all these considerations against the much 
higher claims of national policy, at which he more than 
hinted at the Foreign Office. Very rightly in our 
judgment Mr. Balfour allowed all personal predilec- 
tions, whether his own or other people’s, to fly up and 
kick the beam when weighed against the business of 
the empire. Probably no one recognises more 
clearly than Mr. Balfour that the Unionist party in 
the present House of Commons is a spent force ; 
that the spring of its activity is broken; and being 
a philosopher, he may possibly even perceive that 
it is a little tired of himself and his casual ways. 
Nevertheless it is a fact not to be gainsaid that 
Great Britain has entered upon very important and 
delicate negotiations for the renewal of the Japanese 
alliance ; that the balance of power in Europe and the 
Far East hangs upon the conference about to be opened 
in a New England village ; and that Lord Lansdowne, 
by the admission of all parties, is a Foreign Secretary 
of experience, who exercises great influence in the 
councils of other nations. Without claiming for him- 
self or Lord Lansdowne a monopoly of diplomatic 
ability, the Prime Minister is more than justified in 
refusing to pass on affairs of such pith and moment to 
a Foreign Secretary, who has yet to be named, and to 
a Prime Minister who, as Leader of Opposition, has 
shown a marked want of tact in dealing with foreign 
and colonial affairs. Then there is the allowed incon- 
venience of a general election in August or Sep- 
tember, which is an interference not only with 
the amusements of the rich, but with the holidays 
of the middle and working classes. Calmly survey- 
ing all the circumstances, as he was bound to do, 
the Prime Minister revealed considerable self-control 
and a high purpose in disregarding the clamour 
of his opponents, and returning to the unpleasant duty 
of whipping a beaten and dispirited party through the 
lobbies. But Mr. Balfour will be well advised if he 
dissolves Parliament in the autumn on the old register, 
and does not attempt another session. It is idle to 
deny that the Prime Minister has lost his hold on Par- 
liament and the public. Let him settle those questions 
of foreign policy: he will have his reward, not at the 
next poll, but in the judgment of the historian. 
Another session of bickering with an exasperated Oppo- 
sition and muddling with an incompetent Cabinet will 
merely augment the severity of a defeat in the con- 
stituencies which is like to be quite heavy enough as 
it is. 


THE MEETING OF THE EMPERORS. 


CONJECTURE as to the meeting of the Tsar and 
the Kaiser is somewhat in the air but it is at any 


rate excusable. Whatever the real nature of the con- 


clusions reached, it is unlikely that we shall have to 


wait long before we learn something as to the direction 


they have taken. This is more likely to make itself 
evident through the course of international affairs than 
through the medium of a direct announcement. It is 
true that royal and imperial meetings rarely have the 
portentous results that journalists predict for them but 
this is a case in which two Sovereigns who are really 
rulers of their respective empires have deliberately 
arranged a téte-a-téte at which even their foreign 
ministers were not present, and it would be mere futility 
to treat such an incident as a trivial act of courtesy or 
mere excursion and alarum. 

We cannot forget when considering the possible 
outcome of the meeting that one of the two Powers 
represented is confronted with a grave crisis in her 
external affairs. M. Witte has rightly exposed within 
the last few days the slight claim to our confidence pos- 
sessed by those newspaper correspondents who daily 
regale the British public with blood-curdling tales of 
approaching revolution in Russia herself. But the 
unrest undoubtedly prevailing in certain parts of the 
empire helps to increase the gravity of the situation 
in the Far East. It is too readily forgotten that 
Russia is by no means compelled yet to sue for peace 
and accept it at any price. Nor is it likely that the 
Kaiser would interfere in a quarter where interference 
would help Russia little and might seriously injure 
German interests. It can be of no benefit to Germany 
to see Russia withdraw altogether from Manchuria, 
abandon her ambitions on the Pacific and sacrifice her 
interests in China. Russia, because she has sustained 
serious reverses, has not ceased to be a great ex- 
panding Power and her energy, if repressed in one 
direction, will inevitably find vent in another. It is quite 
obviously not the desire of the ruler of Germany with 
his easily conjectured aims in the Near East to see 
Russia again turning her attention in the direction of 
Turkey either in Europe or Asia. The liberation of 
Russia from preoccupations in the east of Asia is 
not therefore at all a probable object of the Kaiser’s 
concern. 

In the absence of all direct guidance it is only possible 
to speculate as to the objects directly aimed at by 
German policy, but it is clear that one of two European 
changes would serve her purpose and relieve her from 
grave anxiety; the first would be the detaching of 
Russia from the Dual Alliance and the substitution of 
herself for France as the other partner, the second 
would be the insinuation of Germany into the existing 
Franco-Russian arrangement. With one or other of 
these aims she is generally credited, though in many 
cases merely as a preliminary to a declaration of triumph 
at her inevitable failure, which would seem somewhat 
premature. It is not of course at all probable that 
either of these ends will be immediately obtained, but 
it would be foolish not to regard such developments 
as among possibilities no longer remote. 

With regard to the first there is no doubt at all that 
the Russian alliance is less popular in France than it 
was: it has not fulfilled the hopes either of the minority 
who hoped for ‘‘la revanche” or of the vast majority who 
are for peace at any price. It has failed even to protect 
France against German intervention in her colonial pro- 
jects. The collapse before Japan has been a grievous 
disappointment and anxiety as to French investments 
is the strongest reason with many for maintaining the 
Russian alliance, though the restoration of Russian 
prestige in Europe is of course the earnest desire of 
all thinking Frenchmen. Peace is therefore as much 
to the interest of France as it is against that of 
Germany. But of course with Russia detached from 
France the predominance of Germany in Europe would 
be assured. It would also present a subject for very 
serious consideration by England. Our lack of a 
really efficient military force reduces our value as the 
sole ally of France almost to the vanishing point and 
France alone is incapable of offering any effective 
resistance to German schemes of aggrandisement. The 
highly significant visit of a German man-of-war to 
Antwerp during the national féte emphasises the im- 
portance of one aspect of Germaa policy to which we 
felt bound to call attention last week. As for Great 
Britain an arrangement with France would do little to 
outweigh the inconvenience to ourselves arising from 
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the assurance of German support to Russia whenever 
the latter Power wished to stand in our way. 

If we turn to consider the other possibility, the at- 
traction of France with Russia into the orbit of German 
policy, it is hardly likely to be as useful to Germany 
though it would be annoying to us. This transforma- 
tion could not be effected at a stroke and, though it 
would be troublesome to us, would not serve German 
purposes so well as the other alternative inasmuch as 
it might oblige her to make concessions to France 
where she would greatly prefer advantages at French 
expense. Even in this case it is difficult to see what 
result except annoyance could be expected for our- 
selves while Germany would be precluded from crush- 
ing France and thus removing for ever an apprehension 
from which she is never entirely free. If however 
Russia were successfully ‘‘ squared” and France left 
out of the new arrangement, France might at any time 
have to face the alternative of complete acquiescence 
in German preponderance or a war to the death. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the disappearance of 
M. Delcassé involved the removal of the strongest sup- 
port of the Franco-Russian alliance and that the policy 
of reconciling Anglo-Russian aims through a French 
medium has been severely shaken. The Kaiser has 
wisely seized his opportunity but the present situation 
does not inspire us with an increased respect for those 
short-sighted politicians and publicists who have de- 
voted themselves for the last few years to an anti- 
German campaign in this country. Their triumph has 
been shortlived because when a certain amount of 
success had been achieved it was exploited in such a 
manner as to make the revival of German prestige not 
only a rebuff to France but to ourselves. It is strange 
indeed that they who were so eager to isolate Germany 
have been also the foremost in desiring to shake the 
stability of the Dual Alliance. If we are now to be faced 
with a Russo-German combination, which will gradually 
develop greater powers for mischief as time goes on, we 
shall owe it inno small measure to our apparent incapa- 
city to grasp the elementary condition of our European 

licy, which is that the least desirable consummation 
or us must be to make enemies of Russia and Germany 
atthe sametime. Our rulers at first promised and then, 
under newspaper pressure, withdrew their support to the 
German project for the Baghdad Railway. By so doing 
we effectually earned German opposition to any policy 
we may pursue in Turkey, and this unwise concession to 
the national antipathy of the moment was followed by 
the not unnatural self-glorification of those who feared 
Germany at the success they then achieved, and bya 
desire for fresh triumphs in the same field. It was as 
little to the interest of France as of England to parade 
the Anglo-French understanding as the outcome of 
antipathy to Germany. At all events it has given 
Germany an opportunity to eliminate for some time 


the menace of Russia on her flank and to employ the ' 


situation created by our alliance with Japan to the 
promotion of German interests. These we shall find 
are concerned with Northern no less than Eastern 
Europe and cannot fail under the new combination of 
circumstances to be often inharmonious with our own. 
After all we have still something to learn from the East 
and are by no means adepts yet in the art of playing off 
one Power against the other at least cost to ourselves. 


THE DEARTH OF OFFICERS. 


[ NABILITY to obtain a sufficiency of men, and to 

keep them in the army when their original engage- 
ment had expired, has for long been the crux of the 
military problem. But only recently the same difficulty 
has been felt in the case of officers. Indeed the 
number of resignations which are now being presented 
is one of the most sinister features of the present mili- 
tary situation. The House of Lords debate was there- 
fore timely, although no clear exposition of future 
gelicy was extracted from Lord Donoughmore. 

umerous complicated schemes for the improvement 
of military administration and the distribution and 
personnel of the army have of late years been proposed ; 
and according to rumour Mr. Arnold-Forster’s plans 


are about to be adopted tentatively. In this connexion 
there is danger of the substance being sacrificed for 
the shadow. For if we have not enough trained 
officers, the whole structure must inevitably col- 
lapse. Lord Donoughmore’s utterances were dis- 
tinctly guarded; and as usual we were told that the 
matter is receiving serious consideration, and that 
everything would in time come right. When Lord 
Tweedmouth stated with some justice that the War 
Office was evidently out of touch with the army, Lord 
Donoughmore replied that this could not be the case, 
because the staff at the War Office was largely com- 
posed of military officers. A painfully inconsequent 
answer. Staff officers at headquarters have to carry 
out the policy of the Government and the Secretary of 
State. Nor does it follow that the military officers at 
the top of the tree are necessarily in touch with the 
army; or that they even thoroughly understand its 
feelings and requirements. The Under Secretary for 
War did not touch on the real point of the debate— 
the number of resignations ‘‘in” at this moment which 
report says has reached an alarming figure. 

Why has the army become unpopular amongst the 
‘* officer” class? The matter is pressing, for it is to 
be feared that the unpopularity of the service amongst 
those now serving will have a most injurious effect on 
the future recruiting of officers; since it is common 
nowadays to hear soldiers say that they would rather 
choose any profession for their sons than the army, and 
these views they naturally express also to their civilian 
friends. The military profession unfortunately labours 
under one almost insuperable disadvantage. In almost 
all others, the main difficulty is to get a start. But 
in the army it is the contrary. It is easy enough to 
get a start, and rise up to a certain point. But after 
a man has commanded his regiment, or reached a 
corresponding position, it is absolutely impossible to 


provide all with employment, with the result that a 


large number of officers—and some of them good 
ones—are stranded before they reach the age of fifty, 
whilst still in the full vigour of life. Moreover, by 
the recent grouping together of regimental districts 
this difficulty has been further increased, because 
there are fewer opportunities now for employing full 
colonels than formerly. To go higher still, the recent 
batch of promotions of major-generals to the rank 
of lieut.-general was not of a nature to inspire confi- 
dence. For here we find several major-generals with 
distinguished records, promoted to that rank for their 
war services, passed over for no apparent reason 
in favour of less distinguished juniors. Then there is 
the uncertainty prevailing. No one knows from day 
to day what is to happen, or what units are doomed 
to extinction, or at least to far-reaching change. And 
there is a more compelling cause still. The pay of the 
men has at various times been increased, till now it 
competes very fairly with the unskilled labour market. 
But the pay of officers remains much as it was in the 
days of Queen Anne. Until recently, however, all were 
contented enough—especially whilst a Royal Com- 
mander-in-Chief was still in office—and did not mind be- 
ing hustled occasionally, because the hustling was done 
in a sensible manner, and for some apparent reason. 
Now matters are very different. Officers are habitually 
abused in press and Parliament. They are told that 
they are stupid and ignorant, and that they do not 
know their work; and these complaints against them 
have been met by the introduction of a system of ‘* pin- 
pricks”, and a plethora of examinations after the 
Chinese model. Formerly only one examination in 
each rank for promotion was considered sufficient. 
Now there are two, both of a highly unpractical nature. 
They are also worried to death with the writing of 
useless essays, regimental war games, lectures, &c., 
which have resulted in an officer’s efficiency being 
mainly gauged by his capacity as a journalist and an 
examiner. If it is said that the officer who objects to 
all these small things is lacking in patriotic spirit and 
military zeal, such comment does not become a country 
which refuses altogether to undergo any kind of 
universal military training, and expects so much for so 
little pay. If we want to turn our officers into the purely 

rofessional continental type we must pay them accord- 
ingly. But even that consummation might be a doubtful 
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advantage—especially if their social status were 
lowered, as it probably would be. For every soldier 
knows that no officer who is not a gentleman, in the 
true sense of the term, ever really commands the same 
confidence, or gets so much out of his men, when the 
time of stress comes, as one who is—at any rate in our 
army. Briefly therefore we cannot blow hot and cold, 
and expect so much and pay so little for it. We do 
not think the present difficulty can be attributed to any 
one specific cause. It is not the uncertainty of the 
future, the lack of definite prospects, the insufficiency 
of the pay, or the system of worrying “‘ pin-pricks ” 
which alone have contributed to bring about the 
present discontent. It is one thing coming on the top 
of another, and the worrying system may just have 
turned the scale. 

It is easy to find fault, but difficult to devise a remedy. 
The problem of restoring confidence, and rendering 
the service of an officer in the army more popular, is 
most difficult and complicated; and, short of intro- 
ducing conscription—which would at once ensure a 
sufficiency of officers for the active army and the reserve 
—the remedies devised can, we fear, only be partial. 
Some drastic measures, it is clear, must be taken at 
once. For one thing we cannot think that an 
Indian army officer can be the best qualified person 
to preside over the destinies of the education of the 
British Army. Moreover the present chief seems—at 
any rate until recently—to have striven to gain a cheap 
notoriety for his department by abusing the regimental 
officer—who after all saved the situation in South 
Africa and discounted many of the mistakes of the 
generals and staff—and in this endeavour he appears 
to have been successful, if we may judge from the 
prominence given to his utterances in a certain section 
of the sensational press. The examination system, and 
endless essay writing, must be curtailed. We are in 
favour of a most searching test of efficiency, and above 
all of capacity to command. But surely it should be 
possible to gauge capacity by other and more common-, 
sense means than those now employed, which result in 
officers almost invariably seeking the assistance of 
‘‘crammers” in order to dodge the examiners. Above 
all, officers must be treated as ordinary human beings 
with nerves and feelings, and not worried unnecessarily. 


PRISON POLICY: THE ERA OF HOPE. 


“THERE was a significance in holding the recent 
annual meeting of the Borstal Association at 
the Home Office. Sir Evelyn Ruggles-Brise is the 
chairman of the Prison Commission, and amongst other 
duties he has to administer what has been known 
since 1902 as the Borstal scheme ; a particular method 
of prison administration applicable to young prisoners 
between the age of sixteen and twenty-one. The head- 
quarters of this system are ihe Borstal Prison, near 
Rochester, and it has given its name to the most 
hopeful experiment in the treatment of criminals ever 
made in this country. The Borstal Association is a 
charitable society which has been instituted to supple- 
ment the work carried on in prison when the juvenile- 
adults, as they are called, receive their discharge and 
have again to face the world. The importance of this 
co-operation between the State and a society of this 
kind will be seen from a rapid survey of the aims of 
each. It has been found that the most critical age 
for those whom circumstances expose to temptation 
to commit such offences as the law punishes with 
imprisonment from six months up to two years is 
from sixteen to eighteen. The offenders have never 
known any domestic life but common lodging-house life ; 
or their homes have been worse than no homes. They 
have found their livelihood in the streets in irregular 
occupations ; they have never received any training in 
steady work; and the nomadic life of the streets has 
fascinated them. At their age the minds of all youths 
are unsteady, and in a sense insane. In the circum- 
stances of these particular youths it is easy to 
commit an offence. Prison follows ; discharge sends 
them back to their old lives; and in the course of 
three or four years they may have served several terms 


of imprisonment and become accustomed to habitual 


crime. How does Borstal deal with them? When 
they are sentenced, a selection is made by the Prison 
Commissioners, and as many as can be accommodated 
are sent to Borstal, which can provide for only 
about a hundred at present. The object is to supply 
the training the youths hitherto have not had. They 
are taught blacksmithing, carpentering, bricklaying, 
and market gardening on land of about forty acres. 
They have physical drill under an instructor ; and what 
can be done with unpromising material may be seen 
from the change in the whole aspect of these young 
fellows which takes place between entrance and dis- 
charge. Other educative influences are at work under 
the direction of the Governor and the chaplain. The 
result of all this physical and mental and moral 
stimulus is that the atmosphere of the place is full 
of active, spirited, energetic, cheerful life. Ordinary 
prison discipline is at its lowest point. There is a 
division into an ordinary, a meritorious and a penal 
class, but the last is almost without occupants. 

Most of these young men will be discharged after 
having had good training from twelve to eighteen 
months. It need hardly be emphasised that the time 
is too short for thoroughly learning a trade or fixed 
habits of industry which shall become a second nature 
strong enough to resist the nomadic instinct. Other 
influences too evidently have not a fair chance. But 
without any doubt the youths who now come into the 
hands of the Borstal Association are immensely im- 
proved upon what they were when they entered the 
prison. They know enough to start and improve 
themselves in the trades in which they have had 
instruction. The association is in relation with 
employers, and situations are obtained ; food and lodg- 
ing being provided in respectable surroundings in the 
meantime. No case is known where a youth has 
‘‘sponged ” on the association; either he shakes it 
off, or he does his best to find work himself, or to take 
what the association offers. The records of the asso- 
ciation’s work must be read for local colour; but 
speaking generally the result has been fifty per cent. 
of undoubted successes; an honest industrial and 
domestic life being entered upon steadily and per- 
manently. About thirty per cent. are unrecorded for 
various reasons. A residue of about twenty per cent. 
are apparently unamenable. They may be irreclaimable ; 
and they raisea wider problem. They probably belong 
to the class who, when they fall again as convicts into 
the hands of the State, should not be permitted to come 
out again, but should be kept within a Borstal adapted 
to their permanent residence. They at least remind us 
that Borstal only starts a process which must be con- 
tinued much further. 

It is plain from what has been said that the opera- 
tions of Borstal so far as they relate to the juvenile- 
adult should be extended. There is indeed soon to be 
established at Lincoln a prison on the Borstal plan for 
the North of England. Lincoln will then take the 
cases where the sentences are not more than six 
months ; Borstal will take the remainder—that is so 
far as it has money and accommodation. But though 
Borstal in every boy it makes honest, healthy and 
strong is adding an invaluable asset to the country, and 
is saving it money by preventing the growth of the 
habitual criminal, it is only with difficulty that the 
Treasury can be induced to grant an annual sum of four 
thousand pounds. Borstal cannot claim all the youths 
but must take only so many of those selected as its re- 
sources allow. It cannot extend the number of trades 
it teaches. Again we have pointed out that the time is 
too short for the good effects of the system to be fully 
realised. There ought to be a power of longer deten- 
tion, with discharge on license, so that a youth who 
seemed to be returning to dishonest courses might be 
remitted for further efforts towards his reformation. 
Then our judges of various oe and magistrates 
ought to have the power of passing a reformatory 
sentence—that is of committing to Borstal as they 
commit boys to reformatory or industrial schools. At 
present they might secure youths being sent to Borstal 
in proper cases by ere their opinion that this 
should be done to the Prison Commissioners. But un- 
fortunately, strange though it seems, many of these 
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functionaries do not know of Borstal; just as very 
often they know very little of the prison system to 
which they send the prisoners they sentence. Their 
ignorance is even less excusable than the ignorance 
or indifference of the ordinary member of Parliament, 
whose incuriosity, to use no harsher term for it, 
throws so many obstacles in the way of criminal law 
reform. We have happily arrived at least at a point 
when the permanent officials of the Home Office are 
imbued with the best modern ideas of penal administra- 
tion ; but their efforts are checked and obstructed by 
the narrow sympathies and wide ignorance of legislators 
with common and vulgar but more attractive interests. 
One can scarcely restrain one’s impatience, knowing 
what possibilities there are in the Borstal scheme, 
if only the State would cease to be niggardly and 
in earnest enter into the path pointed out. There 
are not only the youths to whom the Borstal scheme 
specially applies but there are youths of similar age 
who are sentenced to terms of penal servitude ; others 
above that age who have not been previously con- 
victed ; and other ordinary convicts in neither class. 
For all these the Borstal treatment would be beneficial. 
The prison rules of this year have made provision for 
treating them on the Borstal lines. They are the result 
of the success which has attended the Borstal scheme 
proper. But the limit to all these earnest endeavours to 
leave behind the bad old prison traditions of mere 
punishment, and supplant them by the newer curative 
methods of industrial and physical and mental training 
is fixed by the amount of money which the State in its 
wisdom is willing to grant. If it is afraid to spend 
money now in order to save money in the future the 
old will go on perverting the new, and benefits which 
would accrue and soon be perceptible will be only 
half realised for years. By thorough and effective 
working of the Borstal system and its extensions, we 
should dry up most of our criminal supply at its 
sources. We should then be able to deal drastically 
with the irreclaimable element ; those who ought never 
to be out of prison, just as the others ought never to 
be in. They would not be allowed to prey on a society 
of which they are unfit to be members. Under an 
application of the Borstal scheme they would be put to 
work and a mode of life which would not increase their 
degradation, as the old prison labour did, but would be 
of some physical and moral and intellectual benefit to 
themselves, and of economic value to the country. 


THE CITY. 


HE review of the past financial half-year, together 
with the indication of the future course of the 
money market, which the Governor of the Union of 
London and Smiths Bank (Mr. Felix Schuster) makes 
at the half-yearly meeting of the Bank’s shareholders is 
always received with interest in the City. The state- 
ment is invariably distinguished by a lucidity of ex- 
pression which enables the opinions of an acknowledged 
authority on high finance to be followed without effort 
by many who . otherwise consider a speech on 
the movements of money dull and uninteresting. At 
the meeting which was held during the past week Mr. 
Schuster treated the subject with his usual skill, but 
even he is compelled to admit that the conditions of 
our money market are peculiarly perplexing and difficult 
to judge. We have referred to this subject very 
frequently, and although the abnormal circumstances of 
the past few years which have prevailed in the London 
market and hence sympathetically in the financial 
centres of the world do without doubt afford an 
explanation in a large measure, yet we are by 
no means satisfied that underlying this aspect 
of the matter there are not influences at work 
which are largely obscured by those which are 
apparent. During the past few yearsa great change 
has been quietly taking place for example in the method 
of financing the requirements of the Stock Exchange, 
and the immigration of a number of rich foreign banks 
has also become a factor which has made for departure 
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so many years conducted business. A further influence | North-Eastern and the East Argentine. With the 


towards the perplexity is the extension of the associa- 
tion of banks—finally welded together as one huge 
institution such as that presided over by Mr. Schuster— 
which has thrown an enormous strain on those who are 
responsible for earning dividends on the large capital 
sums employed and to accomplish which severe com- 
petition has arisen. We are glad to note that Mr. 
Schuster refers to the desirability for a public audit 
of all municipal accounts, which we should like to see 
made compulsory by Act of Parliament. 

It is pleasant to hear that in Mr. Schuster’s opinion 
the large increase in our external trade as shown by 
the recent returns of the Board of Trade should shortly 
be reflected in additional prosperity in our internal 
trade; we hope his views will prove correct. For 
ourselves we find the apparent marked increase of 
prosperity of the country difficult to reconcile with the 
disappointing revenue returns, which should surely be 
better if the prosperity is real and substantial. In this 
connexion the difficulty experienced by bankers in 
lending money to advantage for commercial enterprise 
also suggests that trade is not so rosy as it would 
appear to be by taking the Board of Trade returns as a 
guide. However, the speech of the Governor may be 
read with advantage by all who take more than a 
surface interest in such matters and it is gratifying that, 
on the whole, the views expressed as to the near future 
of our trade and finances are distinctly encouraging. 

The investing public has been well catered for during 
the past week, as many issues of varying nature 
and merit have made their appearance. The issue of 
Treasury bills was chiefly absorbed by the Japanese 
Government as an investment for part of the funds 
arising from the recent loan, and in any event Treasury 
bills are seldom tendered for except by financial houses. 
The same remark applies in a smaller degree to the 
issue of £300,000 3 per cent. debentures of the Madras 
Railway Government, principal and interest being 
guaranteed by the Government of India, as offers 
were made by tender, a form of application in which 
the public is usually very inexperienced. The Natal 
Loan of £1,000,000 34 per cent. Consolidated Stock 
at 97 was a different affair, and although the general 
impression at one time was that the issue would 
not be altogether successful, in the result the loan 
was applied for about three times over. Some confusion 
appears to have existed as to the identity of the Zululand 
Railway referred to in the prospectus, towards which 


4,725,000 of the loan was to be applied for purposes of 


purchase. The line is a continuation of the Natal 
Zululand Railway, full particulars of which were given 
in these columns some months ago when we recom- 
mended an investment in the debentures and shares as 
a ‘*straddle” returning a high percentage on what is 
virtually a Government guarantee: the present pur- 
chase of the Zululand Railway is an additional reason 
for the investment to which we refer and upon which a 
substantial appreciation has taken place since we wrote 
on the subject. 

The success of the Natal issue is doubtless respon- 
sible for the appearance of one of the many issues 
which have been awaiting a favourable moment. The 
Corporation of Hull now invite subscriptions at ror per 
cent. for £400,000 34 per cent. stock redeemable at 
par on 31 July, 1955, or at the option of the Corpora- 
tion on or after 31 July, 1925, upon three calendar 
months’ notice. The rateable value of the City is 
41,152,000, and the outstanding debt of the Corpora- 
tion inclusive of the present issue is 43,116,800. The 
gross annual revenue is £284,500, apart from the 
rates, so that the loan is amply secured. But the dis- 
like to Corporation borrowings is very strong and it 
will be interesting to see the degree of success achieved 
in the present instance. 

The centre of interest in the Stock Exchange has 
again been the South American Railway market, where 
strong buying has been taking place. Various amal- 
gamations are stated to be likely to be effected, apart 
from that of the Buenos Ayres Pacific and Argentine 
Great Western to which we alluded last week. We 
do not credit the rumour that the Entre Rios will be 
taken over, but there is we believe a probability that a 
combination will be effected between the Argentine 
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remaining sections of the House extremely quiet, 
including the American Railroad market, which re- 
ceived the excellent report of the Steel Corporation with 
a professed show of disappointment, it is more than 
probable that the activity in Argentine railroad stocks 
will continue although operators will require to exer- 
cise caution in view of the great rise which has taken 
place in many shares. 


INSURANCE. 
THE SECURITY OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ROVIDED the investments of a Life office are made 
successfully, and provided the management is 
honest and economical, Life assurance companies are 
sounder and more secure than any other business or 
financial institutions. As regards the claims which 
arise from mortality the experience of the past is a trust- 
worthy guide to the future. The liabilities which arise 
can be foretold with very approximate accuracy and the 
bonus system, as its only advantage, provides a margin 
of security which in the great majority of cases is far 
more than sufficient to counteract any fluctuations in 
the rate of interest that can be earned upon the funds. 
Theoretically, therefore, the security of Life offices is 
unequalled. 

It may however be jeopardised in two practical ways. 
There may be dishonest or unsuccessful investments of 
the funds, and there may be ruinously extravagant 
expenditure. The mismanagement of the American 
Equitable suggests the inquiry whether either of these 
two causes is existent or possible in British companies 
of any standing. It says much for the confidence 
which is felt in British Life offices that in spite of the 
revelations about the American Equitable probably not 
a single policy-holder in a respectable British Life office, 
has questioned for a moment the security of his policy. 
It is interesting to examine the grounds upon which 
this confidence is unconsciously based. The know- 
ledge obtainable about the investments of any British 
Life assurance company is practically nil. The state- 
ments on this point required by the Life Assurance 
Companies Act are so vague as to be of little or no 
value. The rate of interest earned upon the funds is a 
very inadequate criterion of security, and the usual 
quinquennial re-valuation of the assets is generally 
made by the directors or officials who might in some 
circumstances be suspected of too sanguine estimates 
as to value. 

And yet—speaking of the great majority of com- 
panies—everybody is quite certain that the truth is 
being told about such matters, or at least that the 
truth is not worse than the statements made. What 
then is the reason for the unhesitating confidence which 
is usually felt? It does not rest upon any Government 
inspection, it is not based on any detailed knowledge 
of the securities held. The ultimate foundation of the 
confidence is the character of the directors and officials 
of British Life assurance companies. Throughout many 
years past a high standard has been set and maintained 
and has now become such a matter of course that it 
would be infinitely more difficult to depart from it to 
any appreciable extent, even in the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, than to maintain the standard even in the 
face of difficulties. 

This state of things is partly due to the status of the 
directors of Life assurance companies; but it also 
results to a great extent from the management of 
British companies by members of the actuarial pro- 
fession. One is often tempted to criticise adversely the 
old-fashioned, slow-going, almost stupid, methods of 
some actuaries, but the fact remains that among mem- 
bers of the Institute and the Faculty of Actuaries, the 
standard of professional conduct is established on so 
sure a basis that any material deviation from it is 
practically impossible. It is a custom vastly stronger 
than any law and which makes dishonest or ques- 
tionable conduct practically unthinkable. In this con- 
nexion it is of interest to notice that in the report 
about the American Equitable the professional officials— 
the actuaries and medical directors—had no share in 
the enormous increase in salaries which took place in 


recent ‘years and did not participate in the illegitimate 
profits made by the manipulation of the society’s funds. 
The charges which have been made and substantiated 
in connexion with this society concerned only the com- 
mercial men who were the principal officials: the pro- 
fessional men have not had the smallest suggestion of 
improper conduct made against them. 

It may seem that we are putting forward a some- 
what intangible basis for confidence in_ stating 
that apart from the theoretical security of Life as- 
surance, the practical ground for belief in its sta- 
bility is the character of the directors and of the 
professional men by whom the companies are 
managed, yet the basis, however intangible, is unques- 
tionably sure. The security thus afforded in connexion 
with the investments applies to a large extent to the 
expenses of management. The companies are honestly 
—if not always wisely—managed, and on this point the 
annual accounts provide to a great extent a check upon 
extravagance. We in this country have no state 
examinations and no semblance of official control, but 
we have what is of far greater value, an unwritten law 
which makes dishonesty and conscious mismanagement 
impossible. 


LES PATRIOTES. 


With us in Paris are les grandes chaleurs ; those 
hot, brilliant days, and those close, stifling 
nights, when even the robustest Parisian complains 
that he is feeling as frail and as feeble as a little pale 
child. Says M. Bigandeau, of the bourgeoisie, in my 
hearing—‘‘ We are in India; we are in Africa ; we are 
on the Equator.” All in alpaca is M. Bigandeau. 
Under a. green umbrella is M. Bigandeau. And 
haunted, horribly haunted, is M. Bigandeau by the fear 
that he will be suddenly struck down in the street by 
what the newspapers term ‘‘ congestion” and ‘‘ insola- 
tion’. How he cares for himself, and how he pities 
himself! As we sit together to-night on the terrace of 
a café, M. Bigandeau tells me all about his heart. Such 
a strange, erratic heart! Now it beats excitedly ; 
next it slows down, and then it stands quite still. 
When it stands quite still, M. Bigandeau, one would 
imagine, is dead. But, no. Or if he be dead, he is 
only temporarily so. For a few minutes later, the 
heart, the amazing heart of M. Bigandeau becomes 
lively again. 

‘« It beats, it beats—heavens, how it beats ”’ narrates 
M. Bigandeau. 

Shocking, tragic days; odious grandes chaleurs! 
At this season, M. Bigandeau dare not play dominoes 
and backgammon in his café. The excitement would 
be dangerous, perhaps fatal. Those tremendous 
moments when the players are drawing wildly for the 
double-blank; would M. Bigandeau survive them ? 
And those other tremendous moments when a throw 
of the dice means everything at backgammon ; would 
M. Bigandeau live through the ordeal? ‘‘ Mon cher”, 
he laments, ‘‘I play no longer. I wait until the 
grandes chaleurs have passed, and then no doubt I 
shall be beaten by my friends Bernard and Bertrand ; 
for I shall be terribly out of practice”. 

On and on drones M. Bigandeau, always condemning 
les grandes chaleurs. But when he returns to his 
heart, his miraculous heart, I plead an appointment 
and take leave of him. On the cab-rank, cochers 
asleep in their vehicles. On benches, exhausted, 
motionless people. Above me, on balconies, Parisians 
stretched on long basket chairs in deshabille. And 
before me the gay facade, brilliantly illuminated, of the 
Bal Bullier. Now Bullier’s has a garden, with trees 
and quiet grottoes; and into Bullier’s, in quest of a 
grotto, I go. Through the ball-room; past the 
dancers ; past cigarette and sweet stalls ; up a path ; 
round a corner, and — 

‘“‘The Patriots have returned. Soon there will be 
another Affair and it will be an overwhelming Affair, for 
the Patriots have been studying it ever since they went 
into exile.” 

The voice of Paul; Paul the Wise, Paul the incom- 
parable, whose learned discourses on events of the 
moment are so appreciated in the Latin Quarter. He is 
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at once a critic anda prophet. He appears to share 
with the State all its troubles, all its secrets. He is 
behind every scene; he is in everyone’s confidence ; 
and it is therefore astonishing that the Republic should 
allow him to remain merely a student. Some post of in- 
finite importance should be Paul’s. But at the present 
moment he is seated in Bullier’s garden, sipping bock 
at a table in company with Mdlles. Mimi and Margot 
and Miette, and his colleagues Gaston and Pierre Nor 
is his dress in keeping with his great wisdom. He 
wears what he calls “le boating”. And ‘‘le boating ” 
strangely consists of corduroy trousers, a black coat, a 
white linen hat, a coloured shirt, and a red leather belt. 
Just shed your waistcoat and encircle yourself with a 
belt—and there you are, in Paul’s idea, fashionably 
attired in ‘‘le boating”. 

‘*No doubt the Patriots are dining at the present 
moment, and discussing the next Affair. When a 
friend said to Jules Guérin, ‘ We have not heard of you 
for a long time’, Guérin shook his fist and replied, 
* You will soon hear of me again’”’. 

‘* Why”, asks Mdlle. Mimi, did M. Guérin shake 
his fist?” And Paul responds—‘‘M. Jules Guérin 
always shakes his fist. When he was in Fort Chabrol, 
he shook his fist for thirty-one days ”’. 

‘* They must be glad to see Paris again”’, says Mdlle. 
Mimi, innocently. 

‘* They are delighted ”, replies Paul. ‘‘ They are say- 
ing to themselves, ‘We have arrived at the right 
moment : for next year there are the general and Presi- 
dential elections, and that will be the time to achieve a 
great coup d’état’”. 

‘* A revolution?” asks Mdlle. Miette. 

‘*T am not at liberty to speak”, states Paul. ‘I 
may only say that there will perhaps be many revolu- 
tions, Buffet and de Lur-Saluces are for the Orleanists ; 
Jules Guérin is for the Bonapartists ; and then there is 
also the captain of the admirable name of Tamburini, 
who recently gathered together men and horses and 
ammunition and hoped to depose the President of the 
Republic”. 

**And M. Paul Dérouléde, who cried ‘A I’Elysée, 
Général, A l’Elysée?’ What is Dérouléde doing ?” 
inquires Mdlle. Margot. 

**M. Paul Dérouléde”’, announces Paul, ‘‘ is still in 
the Spanish town of S. Sébastien. He refused to be 
pardoned along with the délateurs of General André. 
So he remains on the frontier, but he will steal into 
Paris for the general and Presidential elections ”. 
mn And are there any other Patriots” ? asks Mdlle. 

Imi. 

‘*One can count them by the hundred”, says Paul, 


‘*and every day they hold meetings and banquets, and | 


sip Moét, and elaborate their Affairs”. 

According to Paul, the Patriots are for ever sipping 
Moét and every one of them has his own particular 
Affair. Only one combination; that of Julés Guérin 
and the Captain Tamburini. It seems that M. Guérin, 
while in exile, heard of the Captain’s exploits. ‘‘ He 
wrote”, relates Paul, ‘‘to friends in Paris for a full 
account of the admirable Captain’s coup d’état, and 
when he learnt that the Captain had buried ammunition 
all over Paris, and that the Chief of the Police and all 
his men could not find it, he cried, ‘ Ah, there is a man! 
He should have been with me in Fort Chabrol. We 
must know one another ’.” 

** And they are friends?” inquires Mdlle. Mimi. 

** When M. Guérin arrives in Paris he said to the 
Captain Tamburini ‘Mon cher, we can accomplish 
great things together’. And the Captain replied, 
‘Mon vieux, lam ready’. Then Guérin asked, ‘Where 
is the buried ammunition?’” .. . 

** And where is it ?” demands Mdile. Mimi. 

‘“‘T must not tell you”, says Paul. ‘* But at mid- 
night the Captain Tamburini and Jules Guérin may be 
seen studying the fortifications. The Captain carries a 
measure and M. Guérin a lantern, and they wear india- 
rubber shoes. And they whisper. And—their ex- 
pressions are sinister ”. 

** But,” asks Mdlle. Miette, naively, “‘ if these gentle- 
men are Patriots, why do they give poor M. Lépine so 
much trouble?” 

And Paul smiles pityingly. And Gaston says, 
** Petite curieuse, va!” And Pierre holds forth philo- 
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_ article like this is like seeing ghosts. 


sophically—‘‘ France, my dear Miette, is the country 
of mysteries. All around us is mystery. You are a 
mystery, and so am I, and so are the Patriots. Im- 
possible to penetrate all this mystery. When you do 
not understand, or when you are surprised, do not be 
worried. Say, simply, ‘It is a mystery’. Then smile 
upon your dear Pierre and ask him tenderly to buy. you 
two sous’ worth of nougat.” 

The gay strains of a gallop—the last dance—reach 
us from Bullier’s ball-room. Already, in the garden, 
an attendant is extinguishing the many coloured lamps, 
and waiters are removing the glasses and saucers from 
the tables. 

‘*We must go”, says Paul, with a sigh. Rising, he 
sighs again. And yet another sigh as he carefully 
adjusts his dear red leather belt. 

** You are ill?’ asks Mdlle. Mimi, flippantly. 

Women ”, replies Paul, ‘‘do not understand 
politics, and therefore, my dear Mimi, I excuse your 
foolishness, also, it is my duty to be gentle with you 
and your duty to be gentle with me. For the Patriots 
have returned, and thus are you and all of us in 
danger ”. 

‘Joun F. Macponavp. 


WAGNER’S IDEAS. 


S if these late hot days were not enough, Mr. 
Arthur Symons has added to the pains and penalties 
of life by an article in the ‘‘ Quarterly ” on ‘‘ The Ideas 
of Richard Wagner”. His text is not a slight one; 
the books he reviews are (1) ‘‘ Richard Wagner’s Prose 
Works. Translated by W. Ashton Ellis. Eight 
vols. 1895-9” ; (2) ‘*Das Leben Richard Wagner’s. 
By C. F. Glasenapp. Translated and enlarged by W. 
4”; ‘* Richard Wagner 
an Mathilde Wesendonck” &c. If the text is not 
slight, what are we to say of the superhuman effort Mr. 
Symons has made to suck all the juice from these many 
volumes and hand it on to us in thirty-five pages of the 
‘* Quarterly ”, and what is to be said of the super- 
human effort demanded from people who are ex- 
pected to read it all with the thermometer at one 
hundred and fifty million odd in the shade? For 
my own part I can proudly say I have made 
the effort and have succeeded. I have read the thirty- 
five pages and know what they are all about. I 
knew indeed before I started to read. To read an 
It calls up the 
ghosts of dead passions, dead arguments, even dead 
personalities of twenty years ago. What, has the world 
got so little further on that at this time of day Wagner’s 
theories have to be re-presented to the world and ex- 
ounded and defended, just as used to be done in the 
eighties? Apparently the thing has to be done for 
the benefit of the aged and decrepid readers of the 
‘* Quarterly”, for here we find Mr. Symons asked in 
to do it. He does it with signal success. Differing 
widely as I do from him on many points I cheerfully 
say that no better summary of Wagner’s views on 
Wagner and other questions has ever been given. 
Whether it will be read at present is a different question. 
Wagner could be avery dull writer—as Mr. Symons ad- 
mits—and often not only his manner but his matter also 
is dull ; and to summarise into a few pages a few hundred 
pages of such stuff is not precisely a fine way of making it 
more amusing. However, Wagner did not write to 
amuse people and it is to be hoped there are enough of 
the serious still on the earth to find interest in what he 
wrote. Only, I am afraid most of the serious are 
already converted and like me will only see ghosts out 
of the past in reading Mr. Symons’ pages. Some of 
the musical critics might with advantage peruse them : 
next season they might burst upon an unexpectant 
public with hundreds of new discoveries about Wagner 
and his aims and achievements. 

If there is a fault to find with Mr. Symons’ comments 
on Wagner’s theories, it is that they are too solidly 
based on Mr. Ashton Ellis. Mr. Ashton Ellis has 
devoted a life-time to translating and expounding 
Wagner without once showing the slightest true 
understanding of Wagner. Wagner in the heyday of 
Bayreuth came to think himself a world-redeemer and 
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goodness knows what; his music dramas were to act | 
as a gigantic patent medicine and cure all the ills that | 
man is heir to; he was surrounded by a crowd of 
mediocrities, charlatans and imbeciles who gave him as 
much as he wanted of his beloved food, flattery. I 

dare say that when he was alone in the watches of the 
night he realised well enough the exact worth of 
these gentry, but when he was with them his 
astonishing vanity and love of display got the 
better of him and he preached without ceasing the 
doctrine of Wagner the saviour of the people. When I 
was a youngster I eagerly read all of this stuff and 
nonsense that came my way and thought it fine; and 
it was not until my wisdom teeth pushed their way 
through that I discovered there was no stuff but 
all nonsense. Mr. Ashton Ellis has never made 
this little discovery: his wisdom teeth are still uncut. 

Whatever Wagner said or is reported to have 
said is for him the pure and absolute gospel. What- 
ever one of the old Wagner gang says about 
Wagner is the pure and absolute gospel. Not 
the lowest and meanest and most miserable of the 
Bayreuth rag-tag-and-bobtail hangers-on seems to be 

exempt from the homage of Mr. Ellis. When he had 

translated Wagner's prose writings into an English of 
unparalleled barbarism he at once commenced to trans- 
late the achievements of the tag-rag-and-bobtail. 

Quickly the earlier part of Glasenapp was hurled at us, 

and now I see that he has other schemes in hand. If 
almighty Providence in its mercy would only divert all 

this energy and good intention into some other channel, 

humanity in general might chance to profit and at any 
rate Mr. Ellis’ ‘‘ Master” would cease to be made 

ridiculous. Why, because Wagner composed some 

stupendous works of art and a few fine prose essays 

{such as those on Beethoven and conducting) should we 

be compelled to read every little rubbishy polemical 

article he threw off either in temper or to gain bread ? 

Why could not ‘‘ Opera and Drama” be left in the’ 
decent obscurity of its original German instead of 
being dragged forth into the light of English ?— 

though after all it may be said that it is simply swathed 

in the deeper obscurity of the English of Mr. Ashton 

Ellis. And, above all, why Glasenapp, and Glasenapp 

enlarged? The first volume of the translation was 

padded out in the most shameless manner with stories 

of incidents of Wagner’s boyhood—incidents which 

Glasenapp never witnessed and only came to know by 

hearsay. I intended using the volumes as they appeared 

as ammunition wherewith to destroy organ-grinders 

who used to perform the overture to ‘‘ Tannhduser ” 

under my windows ; but the publishers proved them- 

selves merciful men ; no more volumes reached me, the 

grinders were spared—and so was I. I have, how- 

ever, at intervals met wild-eyed, cadaverous profes- 

sional reviewers who had been forced to wade through 

the later volumes, and their aspect, not to mention 

their language, told a tale. Mr. Ellis’ undertakings 

may be, as Mr. Symons calls them, heroic; but there 

was no need to use the word ‘‘ undertake” in a wrong 

sense and go to work to bury one’s hero. 

Where Mr. Symons follows Mr. Ellis too closely is 
in trying to prove that from the cradle to the grave 
Wagner lived a consistent artistic life, that he was 
always unselfish, fair in his judgments on contempo- 
raries ; and moreover he trots us over the old weary 
ground—Wagner’s demonstration that with Beethoven 
absolute music came to an end and the world was to be 
Wagner’s heritage. No one has a greater admiration 
for Wagner than I have, but I see no necessity for 
swallowing him whole. Besides writing a great quan- 
tity of very splendid music Wagner wrote a great 
quantity of very absurd prose, stuff which he poured out 
simply to clear his brain. He was incessantly trying to 
justify his own form of art, a form to which his instincts 
with all his qualities and defects drove him, to himself 
and the world at large; and in justifying himself he 
found this curious theory of Beethoven being unable to 
go further without words, although there are no,words 
in Beethoven’s most advanced music. The theory 
tumbles to pieces continually in Wagner’s own state- 
ment of it; and as reported and commented upon by 
Messrs, Ellis and Symons it becomes a fairly pitiable 


object. Mr. Symons succeeds only in reminding 


us of the débris when he speaks of it as_ still 
standing a magnificent edifice, logically constructed 
&c. As to Wagner being unselfish there is only 
one answer: no more selfish man _ ever lived. 
Every letter he wrote proclaims it. His selfish- 
ness was justified by the gigantic work he did; but 
that is a different matter. His judgments on his 
contemporaries were no fairer than other people’s. 
Berlioz disliked his music and he pursued Berlioz with 
rancour; Liszt liked it and he praised Liszt. The 
symphonic poem was a nonsensical thing in the hands 
of Berlioz; in the hands of Liszt it became a great 
work of art. Ofcourse he found a thousand argu- 
ments: no more plausible arguer has ever argued ; but 
now, many years after the event, one can see to what 
an extent personal considerations and prejudices affected 
him. 

When Mr. Symons breaks away from Mr. Ellis he is 
perfectly trustworthy and gives one a true notion of 
Wagner’s achievement. My only quarrel with him is 
that he, as I think, over-estimates the importance of 
the literary work. All those newspaper articles perhaps 
had their value at the time they were written, and at 
least they relieved Wagner’s feelings ; and the bigger 
things, ‘‘Opera and Drama” and so on, were useful 
to him in enabling him to get a grip of himself and 
find out in what direction he was going. But 
nowadays they have interest only for the curiosity- 
seekers. One small volume would hold all that 
is valuable in Wagner’s prose. Wagner’s ideas are 
crystallised in his works ; everything that was good in 
him went there. His dreams about regenerating man- 
kind are not ideas—they are moonshine ; his philosophy 
was never his own, but a hot-headed, hasty, emotional 
reading of other men’s philosophies ; his inquiries into 
the nature of music are rubbish ; his prophecies about 
the future of music have come untrue since his death. 
In a few years all these things will be forgotten: they 
would be forgotten to-day but for such industrious 
gentlemen as Mr. Ashton Ellis. But the music-dramas 
will remain, though those parts in which Wagner the 
pamphleteer is stronger than Wagner the artist may 


be cut. 
Joun F. Runcrman. 


A “YELLOW” CRITIC. 


I RECEIVED, the other day, an American book 

entitled ‘‘ Iconoclasts”, and sub-entitled ‘‘ A Book 
of Dramatists”, and written by *‘James Huneker ”. 
I am told that Mr. Huneker is, on the other side 
of the Atlantic, an admired writer. Otherwise, my 
knowledge of him is derived only from this book. I 
hope he is a young man. I hope and trust he 
is a very young man. He records that he met Mr. 
Bernard Shaw in Bayreuth ‘‘ once upon a time”, and 
that Mr. Shaw there talked to him ‘‘in unmeasured 
terms” about the local habit of drinking beer. This 
would seem to show that Mr. Huneker is not at this 
moment a stripling. Still, he may be. We must 
remember that American children are precocious, as a 
rule, and that so eager a thinker and talker as Mr. 
Shaw might quite possibly, and quite profitably, share 
his uppermost thoughts with one of them. Opposite 
the title-page of ‘‘ Iconoclasts” appears a list of four 
other books already written by Mr. Huneker—one of them 
‘* With portrait”. This ominous list does not, however, 
dash my hope of Mr. Huneker’s youthfulness—of the 
beardlessness of the face portrayed. For, if the other 
books resemble this one, they might well have been 
written within a very brief space of time. They might 
well have been written, for example, within that space 
of time which a'man spends at Yale or at Harvard. That 
this latest book has not been dashed off in the heat of 
youth I refuse (in the absence of direct evidence to the 
contrary) to suppose. Looking from my window, | 
refuse to suppose that the colt in yonder meadow, 
kicking up its hoofs so blissfully, so uncouthly, so 
ineffectually, is a full-grown horse. It will become one. 
Its present gambols are a sign of vitality, which will 
resently be shaped to usefulness, ope to beauty. 

ven so do I regard, across the Atlantic, Mr. Huneker. 
Vitality he has, and ability. He may do very well in 
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the future. I speak not of the immediate future. In 
the immediate future he will have to shape himself— 
learning to think, learning to write. 

Nor is this the first process for him to undergo. He 
must begin by uwshaping himself. And this, I fear, 
will be no very easy matter. For he is (considering his 
tender years) an extraordinarily hardened and perfect 
specimen of the sensational journalist. His writing is 
like a series of separate headlines which have, through 
a printer’s error, been printed consecutively in small 
type. He thinks in vast and separate headlines. Or 
rather, these headlines occur to him anyhow, and the 
thought is by them informed. So long as he hits his 
reader a good bang between the eyes, nothing matters. 
Savages sometimes ‘‘see red”. Mr. Huneker, in- 
variably, sees red—no, ‘‘ yellow”. He ‘‘ writes up” 
the subject of dramatic literature exactly as his humbler 
colleagues ‘‘ write up ” the subject of a fire or a murder. 
‘*Whim”, wrote Emerson over his study-door. ‘‘ Vim”, 
writes Mr. Huneker over the door of the cable-car in 
which (presumably) he does his work. And to this high 
motto everything is sacrificed. No matter how mild and 
commonplace the meaning in Mr. Huneker’s mind, we 
must be shrieked at. Take, as a sample of his method, 
the pages in which he discusses the aforesaid Mr. 
Shaw—pages composed of various articles by which, 
from time to time, the souls of the readers of the New 
York ‘‘Sun” have been uplifted. Mr. Huneker has 
read ‘‘ Love among the Artists”, and he wishes to say 
that the story is not a pleasant one. This is how he 
says it. ‘It is all as invigorating as a bath of salt 
water when the skin is peeled off—it burns; you 
howl ; Shaw grins.” No matter that we don’t howl 
over the story. Enough that Mr. Huneker does 
howl at_us. No matter that we wince from his 
voice. Enough that the men of Wall Street, de- 
vouring Mr. Huneker’s writing simultaneously with 
their ‘‘quick lunch”, do ‘‘ grin” over his “‘ snappy” 
way of putting things. Down go the unmasticated 
mouthfuls into the stomachs of the quick lunchers ; 
and down into their souls, to rattle there, go the tough 
morsels of ‘‘ intellectuality ” that Mr. Huneker purveys. 
It would never do for Mr. Huneker to say, simply, that 
the moral of ‘‘ Candida ” does not become clear before 
the final act. ‘‘ The play”, he must tell us, “‘ is arrested 
in its mid-ocean, and the shock throws us almost off 
our feet”. Of course, the play is not ‘arrested in its 
mid-ocean’”’; and, if it were, we should not suffer the 
discomfort which Mr. Huneker, so as to give us a 
shock in reading him, invents for us. Nor, after a 
while, does Mr. Huneker succeed in his efforts to 
shock. Ever bellowing, he becomes merely tedious. 
So far from being thrown off my feet, I merely yawn, 
and wish that the copy of ‘‘ Iconoclasts ” addressed to 
me from America had itself been ‘‘ arrested in its mid- 
ocean”. ‘‘Every time I read ‘Candida’”, says Mr. 
Huneker, ‘* I feel myself on the trail of somebody ; it 
is all in the air”. Heaven forbid that I should read 
** Iconoclasts ” more than once ; and also that I should 
ever express myself in a fashion so slipshod as its. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Huneker has in this crazy sentence 
expressed my own emotions in reading him. I did 
“feel myself on the trail of somebody ”—did feel that 
somewhere was somebody, by name Huneker, with a 
keen interest in literature, and with ideas in his head. 
But he, too, was ‘‘all in the air””—bombinating in a 
vacuum created by his own lack of literary training, 
or of literary conscience. And I had half a mind to 
say nothing about him ; and should not be saying any- 
thing about him now, but for (1) the chance of saving 
him, and (2) the impression that he were worth saving. 

Its violence and vulgarity are hardly the worst faults 
of this book. A careful and consistent expression of 
violence and vulgarity might take rank as literature. 
But here these qualities are expressed so very care- 
lessly. The writing is so badthat you have generally 
to read between the lines to discover what Mr. 
Huneker means; and when, as often happens, he 
means nothing, you naturally resent the waste of your 
time. Of course, the quick-lunch public has nothing 
to resent. They don’t care what Mr. Huneker means, 
or how unmeaning he be, so long as he produces a 
momentary impression that he has some sensational 
meaning or other. But there is a difference (and I 


want to impress on Mr. Huneker the difference) between 
newspaper-articles and a book. Mr. Huneker speaks 
of his newspaper - articles as ‘‘essays” (!) and 
announces that he has ‘‘completely revised” them. [I 
shudder to think what they must have been like before 
this process. 1 shudder to think what these reeling, 
sluttish sentences must have resembled before Mr. 
Huneker tried to make them clean and sober enough 
for admission into a book. But Mr. Huneker is not 
merely careless in form : his carelessness in matter is 
even worse. Self-repetition and self-contradiction don’t 
much matter in ‘‘yellow” journalism. The quick- 
lunch public has a short memory. But Mr. Huneker 
might surely, in bringing his articles together, have 
remembered that they would be read together. Even 
if we forgive him the lack of energy to weld together 
the various articles on this or that one subject, we 
cannot have patience with his self-repetitions. It is 
worse when he contradicts himself. Mr. Shaw, ac- 
cording to him, is ‘“‘the most serious man on the 
planet.” And Mr. Shaw, according to him elsewhere, 
‘doesn’t mean a word he utters”. Of course, Mr. 
Huneker doesn’t believe either statement : he is merely 
driving, in each case, at a violent effect. But he might, 
in courtesy to the readers of his book, have made up 
his mind to drive only at one effect or the other. 
If the writer of a book has not in his own self a high 
standard of work, he ought to try to imagine that his 
readers have it forhim. If the doing of good work 
gives him no pleasure for its own sake, he ought to try 
to imagine that his readers won’t stand bad work. Mr. 
Huneker may love his own good yellow journalism for 
its own sake, or he may love it merely for the sake of 
the pleasure it gives to the quick-lunchers. But he 
certainly has no inward love of doing the sort of 
criticism that is worthy to be bound in a book. And 
so, guessing him capable of such criticism, I urge him 
to bear in mind the book-reading public. 

If he is, as I think, a young man, there is hope for 
him. He may be reformed. But if he is not a young 
man, and so is beyond reclaim, he will yet be useful as 
an example to those of his young compatriots who are 
going in for literature. A drunken helot, even though 
he drink for drink’s sake rather than for duty’s, ought 
nowhere to be discouraged by mankind. 

Max BEERBOHM. 


THE HOLIDAY HORIZON. 


well-beaten tract of country through which 
most of us plod on our daily labour begins, as 
July and August come in, to have for its horizon the 
annual holiday. It marks where work ends, vision 
ceases, and imagination, as in the case of the physical 
horizon, takes its place in conjecture of what lies 
beyond. We anticipate a time which we may shape 
according to our own wishes ; though it may be under 
certain pecuniary conditions. But we hardly resent 
this so long as these conditions leave the possibility of 
a sort of holiday which we are accustomed to regard 
as our right in the particular social status which happens 
to be ours. It is an interesting question to ask, and 
yet somewhat difficult to answer, what are the pre- 
visions of different people about their holiday. What 
purposes do they think their holidays should serve 
them ; what do they propose to themselves in planning 
them? To make the most or best of holidays as 
of everything else they must be devised with intelli- 
gence; and the kind of holiday a man takes is an 
indication of his general ability. As all sorts of people 
make holiday, except the leisured classes who do not 
make holiday because they do not work, and only 
arrange a programme of change from one diversion to 
another, there are all sorts of ways of making holiday. 
But the more deliberately a man sets himself to plan a 
holiday which shall give him as complete a change as 
possible from his usual routine, the more we take it he 
shows signs of a cultivated mind. Amongst the greater 
number of holiday-makers however we see few signs 
that they do anything of the sort. Consider the 
majority of the middle trading and their associated 
classes, those who throng the sea-side resorts as the 
scenes of their holidays. The desire of change with 
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them seems at its lowest point. What they reall 
appear to desire is a sort of change with as much simi- 
larity as they can secure to their ordinary surroundings, 
and especially to their amusements, at home. There 
is very little of the real holiday spirit in their plan of a 
holiday. Why do they go to the sea at all? They 
have certain notions about the benefit of the sea air for 
themselves and their families; but that is a purely 
utilitarian idea and has nothing to do with the principle 
of true holiday-making. They might change their 
residence in one neighbourhood for another for health’s 
sake; but one would not call that taking holiday. 
If the true holiday-maker includes benefit to his 
physical health in the good effects of a holiday, it is 
as an indirect result from the benefit which his mind 
derives from the change ; and this he has consciously in 
view. It is not for good air or for exercise itself that 
he seeks the moor, or plays his favourite game, or 
climbs mountains, or seeks new scenery. He is leaving 
as far behind him as he may accustomed thoughts, 
routine sights and sounds. His refreshment comes 
through the unaccustomed ; and that is the exact point 
of contrast between him and the commoner type who in 
separation from his usual pleasures sees only boredom. 
If there is anything the superior type of holiday-maker 
is resolved that he will have nothing to do with in his 
halcyon days, it is the newspapers. But observe the 
crowds of those who at this season resort to places, 
such as say Ilfracombe, where there is beautiful scenery 
and not a mere expanse of water. Do you notice them 
sitting absorbed in contemplation of sea and land? 
Hardly for a moment; their absorption is all for 
their newspaper and the trumpery magazine. They 
apparently relish them there with the same and even a 
keener relish than they have for them athome. To the 
man who seeks mental rest, and who lives in the 
crowds of town life, an essential element in holiday- 
making must be opportunity of solitude in which 
nature presses upon him more insistently than ‘the 
presence of man. One smiles to think of this being 
desired by the crowds who fill the boarding-houses of 
popular seaside resorts. Always they must be where 
the long street roars; and it is just because the long 
street roars where but for man there would be the 
silence of the central sea, that they flock to its beaches 
and coasts, and make the fortunes of seaside land- 
owners and house and estate agents. 

Such people have not originality enough to have a 
hobby on which to promise themselves untrammelled 
rides during holiday-time. That would indeed be 
taking a holiday in the real holiday spirit. They 
do not make a hobby of the annual outing as a 
certain holiday-maker we know does of his yearly 
visit to Switzerland. Perhaps he overdoes it, as hob- 
byists will. No sooner is one holiday over than he 
begins considering and mapping out his next year’s 
tour. What a deployment of the personality there is 
in holiday-making of this kind! But where is it found 
in the vapid and vulgar considerations which induce 
the commonplace type of holiday-maker to select one 
place rather than another for his summer resort? It 
almost seems as if we must conclude that except for 
the mere physical change of air which leaving home 
involves he might as well stay where he is. As his 
greatest grievance in his temporary habitation is not 
having what he is daily accustomed to, this would seem 
to be his wiser plan. The idea of rest, the mere 
cessation from work, appears really to be the only 
undoubted element of holiday-making which is left to 
attribute to him when he contemplates the horizon of 
his holiday. We might ask again why not stay at 
home and rest equally well ? 

But we must allow that rest without the better air 
would not be equally beneficial. In this combination 
then we seem to have the real motives prompting the 
majority of persons to take holiday. This appears to 
be but in fact it is hardly so simple 
as it looks. There is another consideration which has 
much to do with the common run of holiday-making. 
It is a social cachet, in that section of the prosperous 
but unideaed holiday-making public we have had in 
mind, to shut up house and visit the popular local sea- 
side town. It is part of the ordinary rivalry and 
display amongst neighbours, and of the assertion of 


their real or simulated prosperity. Where the departures 
and returns of any class are thus settled by fashion 
there can be very little of the real spirit of holiday- 
making ; and if the place of resort is also dictated by 
fashion there is an end of it. A holiday is genuine so 
far as it is an original expression of a man’s own taste 
and temperament, and asserts its independence of other 
people’s comings and goings. The fault of the summer 
holidays is that as nearly all the working world is com- 
pelled to take its holiday then, there are too many of us 
on the move at once, and holidays thus of necessity 
become largely stereotyped. If a man can resist the 
influences tending to this, and really show something 
individual in his way of passing his holiday, he is en- 
titled to claim for himself a general originality of mind 
and character far above the average man. 


A GEORGE INN. 


A MAN’S view of an inn must often depend on the 
mood in which he comes to it. The opinion he 
forms of an inn, the impression of its hospitality, style, 
even environment, which he carries away, may depend 
on the state of his liver. This George is as sterling 
an old house of rest and refreshment as any reasonable 
traveller in need of supper and bed could desire, no 
matter what his mood or liver. But we certainly did 
come for the first time to the house in the vein to be 
warmed by the cordial of its hospitality, to appreciate 
to the full its fresh and garnished rooms, old oak, old 
glass, thymy garden with view across the meads by 
winding footpath to the Common. The George is the 
house you picture and you want, coming thither soiled 
by the dust and heat of an August day. There may be 
no arresting beauty about its white walls and window 
frames, its single gable in front, its tiled roof, square 
eighteenth-century porch, with plain lettered sign above. 
Many a small market town has an inn more interesting 
than the George as a specimen of old English domestic 
architecture, and yet is not famous. But the life and 
order within the house are the thing to the jaded way- 
farer: outward beauty about aa inn becomes a grinning 
skeleton when these fail him. One sees at a glance 
the sure signs of an exquisite care; brasswork so 
polished it reflects as a mirror, the nice up-keep of all 
things, the fastidious cleanness, the quiet welcome. 

The hall of the country inn is an important place. In 
too many cases the passage through which the coaches 
came and the courtyard have been roofed over, and a 
fictitious hall, or worse a winter garden, formed. The 
Maid’s Head at Norwich, for instance, is one of the best 
and most beautiful inns in England. Why was the old 
courtyard thus roofed over? Winter gardens are for 
‘* Hydros” and ‘‘Grands”. Their palms might be of 
green paper for aught we care. We class them with 
shrieking parrots in gilt cages, with rhododendrons 
planted by contract in suburban gardens of jerry-built 
houses. No such havoc has been done upon the 
George. Nor is the hall and the bar parlour the loung- 
ing place of the horsey party who taps a gaitered leg 
with insolent cane and ogles the barmaid whom he 
styles ‘‘Miss”. The ear is not vexed by that beery 
murmur, often swelling towards the closing hour 
into an uproar, which you associate with the busy inn 
that has its tap-room at the front. So much for the 
negative good things of an old-fashioned free house in 
which a landlord who is also owner can take pride. For 
the positive, sound if simple fare and capable service 
may be taken for granted. Cervantes’ description of 
an inn kitchen would not fit the George. It would be 
very hard to dwell much on the food question and yet 
keep out of one’s pages the smell of cooking. A 
pronounced savour clings to most printed matter on 
eating and drinking, though a hospitable board 
and a well-stored cellar are far from an ignoble 
side of English life. But how many can hold forth, 
in article or book not devoted to cookery, on the 
pleasures of the table and yet not surfeit the customer 
of taste? Some of the old writers could. Walton, 
we know, could go the length of thanking God for a 
good stomach and offend nobody. Even after a feast 
Charles Cotton’s description of his supper in Dovedale 
may be read without disgust. But what these masters 
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dared we must not. It might recall those eulogies of 
ham and eggs which with pun and rhyme the heady 
tripper will set down in a visitors’ book. Are not the 
refiner meals after all those into which the question 
of meat and drink scarcely insinuates? Who would 
not have been present at the board where the gay 
friar entertained the knight of the sable plume; but 
who would be present for the sake of a pasty and skin 
of wine? Or the last supper of the Girondists—the 
food matters not, whether of corn or carcass ; it is the 
burning eloquence of Vergniaud we would not miss. 
Only one can venture on an occasional hint or sug- 
gestion as to menu; for instance, that our old inns, 
even when driven to move with the times—why cannot 
the times, instead, move with them ?—should keep to 
English on their menus. Agneau, réti and the like are 
out of keeping with the genius of the place. Let it be 
the Anglo-Saxon lamb and the Norman roast, both 
English to the bone. 

Among the good things of the George inn the 
garden seemed the best. Thoughts of its hues and 
scents have often touched us since. It mingles 
flower and herb, fruit and vegetable. To-day the 
peaches ripen on the south wall. We sat in a net- 
work of sun and shadow, and thought of reading. 
But we no more than thought. Books out of doors 
are for the idle. To read in the sun is to trifle with 
the best of life. So we do not squander these hours 
in reading, we may carry a book out with us in spite of 
Fox—‘‘a little red book made square ; I never read it 
out of doors, but I always carried it in my pocket till 
it was frayed and the binding broken; the smallest of 
red books but very much therein...the poems and 
sonnets of Mr. William Shakespeare. Some books 
are alive. The book I have still, it cannot die; the 
ash copses are cut, and the hazel mounds destroyed ”. 
There were sunflowers of many sizes in bloom, annual 
and perennial, which helped to make the shade for us. 
The dahlias were beginning; trim asters, scented 
geraniums, aromatic herbs. The butterflies that, in 
spite of the metaphor “‘ butterfly life’’ meant unkindly, 
never idle, took joy in the garden. The lovely little 
silver-studded blue tried dozens of the flowers, and 
flew over the wall only to come back again ; and there 
were small copper butterflies, glittering paladins, when 
a rival would share their blossom; small tortoise- 
shells, whites, and one large tortoiseshell butterfly, 
which, like the blues, would return again and again. 
These are the hours of sunlight, butterfly, flower, by 
which we refurnish our shabby lives, the nisi serenas 
hours. 

This George in coaching days was a bustling 
house, though it lay off the highway between London 
and Salisbury. Pleasant meads with a thread of trout 
brook and a stretch of waste are between the inn and 
the highway. In the waste you once could see the 
jewel blue of Calathian violet, says one of old Camden’s 
editors ; you may to this day see the marsh fritillary 
butterfly. The George dates back to early Eliza- 
bethan times and has probably always been the chief 
hostelry of the town. The house then is worthy of the 
Jacobean mantel of carved oak in its panelled room. 
May future owners resist, as firmly as the present has, 
temptation to part with this noble piece of work. 


The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall to earth again. 


But to filch from old hostél or country home furniture 
that has outlived many tenants, and by long associa- 
tion grown into the place, is like cutting down the 
immemorial oak. Chair and table and great fourpost 
bed do take root in an old house. Rogers was right— 
each chair can awake the feelings of a friend. It 
is inevitable, with shifting home and fortune, that 
much of the old Sheraton and Chippendale should con- 
stantly be changing hands and places, but it is ill to 
tempt the owner to part with the treasures in hall or 
inn, cottage or farmhouse, before the hard necessity 
drive him to it. There is a pride in chattels that does 
only honour to him who shows it: a spiritual joy in 
some carnal things. Who envies the insensibility of 
the crass buyer unmoved by the thought of the cottage 
housewife parting with the precious bits of ware and 
china on her dresser, or some grandfather's clock that 
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has ticked out the generations? The Mrs. Tullivers 
are among the most pathetic failures in the world. 

Did the French officers, kept prisoners in this little 
old town a hundred years ago, come now and then 
into the panelled state room of the George? In 
the churchyard are stones that mark the graves of two 
of them. One wonders was the spot ever visited by 
those to whom the names were dear—‘‘ Pierre Julien 
Journeau. Son of Jean-Joseph Journeau. Officer in 
the Administration of the French Navy. Born in the 
Isle of Rhé—Died Sept. 4, 1804. He was a prisoner 
of war. Death has set him free” and ‘‘ Capitaine 
Pierre Fevon 66 Regt. de Ligne. Born 1776. Died 
8 May, 1810”. ‘‘Frenchman’s Oak” still marks the 
utmost limit of their parole. Here, remote, they ate 
out their hearts, the only news of French things that 
filtered slowly to them being news of English victories— 
Vimiero, Corunna, Talavera. These exiles, we remem- 
ber, were of the same nation as the revolutionary who 
declared a man carries not his country with him at the 
sole of his shoe and chose to perish at home rather 
than live abroad. And the contrast between this sleepy 
hollow and the clash of arms that lately had been 
theirs! For this town a hundred years ago, save when 
the coach and its horn woke people up, and the George 
was all astir, doubtless looked much as it does to-day, 
made for a land 


. . . of hops and poppy mingled corn 
Little about it moving save a brook ! 

A sleepy land, where under the same wheel 
The same old rut may deepen year by year”. 


Look at the names of the villages about: they are for 
sleepiest hollows : there is the music of the clear brooks 
and hazel coppices about them: Greywell, Mapledurwell, 
Nately Scures. The little town to such places is a 
metropolis. One thinks of it as a town that can prosper 
without parade; where leisured folk can sit at their 
first floor windows, and whisk aside the curtain a few 
inches to watch what passes of an afternoon—if any- 
thing does chance to pass: where there is ample time 
to keep each doorstep chastely white, each brass door 
knocker shining. It is good to roam slowly about its 
ancient High Street—often the oldest street in a country 
town like this, though it look the youngest—and its 
narrow lanes and alleys, each with some characteristic 
feature, overhanging upper story, peaked gable, door- 
way with a touch of design about it—even in many of 
their lesser houses they could linger over the making 
sightly of a doorway in seventeenth or eighteenth cen- 
tury : in the twentieth the builder leaves a space and 
the carpenter fills it up with deal. There is nothing to 
surprise in the whipping post and stocks in such a place, 
save that they are not used to-day. The vicarage is 
naturally a perfect Tudor survival. It is in keeping too 
with the spirit of the place that the church in the main 
should have escaped the horrors of restoration. Early 
English, Decorated, Perpendicular work, this glorious 
blend of architectural genius is seen here ; with ancient 
font ‘and early fifteenth-century brass, so large and 
simple of design, for they were master craftsmen 
then, whether they stamped themselves on brass or 
stone or oak. 


MOTORING. 


ONSIDERABLE consternation has been caused 
among the owners of motor-boats on the Thames 

by the proposed introduction of stringent Conservancy 
regulations dealing with such vessels. It is only 
natural that these regulations should be subjected to 
much adverse criticism at their inception in view of 
the fact that there are very few motor-boats on the 
river which are able to comply with them. In a great 
many instances the cost of such alterations as may be 
necessary will be small, but the greatest difficulty will 
be experienced by owners of the small cheap American 
launches. These craft which are annually imported in 
vast numbers and sold at prices varying from 4 50 to 
£150 are fitted with engines of a type very popular in 
the States and known as two-cycle motors. In these 
engines an explosion occurs at every revolution and 
in order to effect this no valves are used but only 
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sliding ports, and compression takes place in the crank 
case. No carburetter is employed, but only what is 
known as a fuel valve, with the result that, if any 
flooding occurs, the crank case is filled with petrol 
which is liable to overflow into the bottom of the boat. 
It will be readily realised that a fire occurring on such 
a boat in a crowded lock would have very serious con- 
sequences, and it is therefore better that the regulations 
should err on the side of stringency even to the total 
exclusion of craft of this nature. Moreover, those 
regulations have been drafted not only with a view to 
secure absolute immunity from fire but also to create 
confidence in the motor-boat. There is no doubt that 
the sphere of usefulness of such craft is a very large 
one, and in spite of some popular impression to the 
contrary it is quite easy to secure safety if such 
precautions are taken as are embodied in the new 
regulations. The following are some of the most 
important of these regulations which have been already 
passed by the Thames Conservancy Board but which 
still lack the confirmation of the Board of Trade :— 

(a) Carburetters so fitted as in the event of an 
overflow to drain into a gauze-covered receptacle 
capable of being emptied from time to time as may 
be necessary and of a form to be approved by the 
Conservators. (b) Fuel tanks constructed of copper 
or of an alloy of copper rivetted or of steel efficiently 
galvanised after making up and their freedom from 
leakage or liability to leakage ascertained by testing. 
(c) A closed locker provided for the stowage of cans 
containing petrol carried in excess of that contained in 
the fuel tanks. (d) Fuel tanks installed in such a 
position that ready access can be had to all connexions. 
(e) All fuel pipes of seamless drawn copper or other 
tubing approved by the Conservators. (f) Fuel pipes 
fitted with ground cone union joints or other approved 
form of joint, and not with flange or socket joints. 
(j) The silencer effective as regards suppression of 
noise of exhaust to the satisfaction of the Conserva- 
tors, and constructed of sufficient strength to prevent 
it being injured by the occurrence of an explosion 
therein. (k) A spirit-tight tray or receptacle, the 
sides of which are carried up as high as the pro- 
peller shaft will permit of, fitted beneath the engine 
so as to prevent leakage of spirit and lubricating 
oil escaping into any other part of the boat. (I) The 
ignition circuit throughout carefully insulated. High 
tension leads from coil to sparking-plugs carried 
through a water-tight tube, or so installed as to pre- 
vent leakage of current or risk of breakage or damage 
by water. ) No form of hot tube ignition to be 
employed. e€ may mention that in respect of this 
latter provision there are even now a few launches 
running on the Thames fitted with this obsolete and 
very dangerous form of ignition. 

The provisional regulation which is now in force, and 
which prevents motor-boats from going through the 
locks with other vessels, will of course be rescinded, but 
the following by-laws must be complied with. 

(a) Having entered a lock, the cock on the fuel-feed pipe 
shall immediately be closed and shall not be reopened 
until the lock gates are opened for the egress of the 
vessel or vessels in the lock. (b) In any lock the engine 
shall be stopped before the lock gates are closed and 
shall not be restarted until the gates are again opened. 
(c) No fuel-tank or petrol-can shall be opened or mani- 
pulated on any petrol-motor launch—this latter pro- 
vision refers of course only to passage through locks. 
Finally, provision (f) enacts that with a view to pre- 
vention of fire a proportionate quantity of sand equal to 
one half a cubic foot for every complete twelve feet in 
length of the hull, together with a shovel or scoop, 
shall be carried in some readily accessible place. 


BRIDGE. 


N the “Field” of 16 July there appeared a letter 
signed ‘‘ Hellespont” on the subject of the discard 

at bridge, and this was followed in last week’s 
‘* Field”, 23 July, by a letter on the same subject from 
Mr. W. H. Whitfeld. ‘‘ Hellespont” is said to be a 
great authority on bridge in India, but he is better 
known here as the author of a very learned and care- 


_ fully thought out book of instruction on the game, 


which has run through several editions. Mr. Whitfeld 
is the present card editor of the ‘‘ Field”. Both these 
gentlemen are recognised authorities on the game, and 
anything fresh that they have to say about it must 
carry considerable weight. 

We do not propose to discuss the question of the dis- 
card at present—we shall come to it in due course—but 
only to consider the bearing that these letters have 
upon the subject. Unfortunately for the best interests of 
the game there are two opposite methods of discarding 
at bridge, the discard from weakness, and the discard 
from strength. Some players adopt the one method 
and some the other, and this difference of opinion is 
very apt to lead to confusion, owing to a player being 
in doubt as to the exact meaning of his partner’s dis- 
card. ‘‘Hellespont’s” latest proposal, backed up by 
Mr. Whitfeld, is to confuse the question still further, 
by advocating an alternative discard from weak- 
ness or strength according to varying circumstances. 
‘* Hellespont ” says ‘‘ The question should be decided 
by various considerations. The principal of these are 
(1) ‘* To protect a high card that may prove of the 
greatest importance; (2) to convey information of 
value to your partner. The subject is one which 
has to be approached from several different aspects. 
The circumstances differ (a) when there are no 
trumps ; (b) when there is a declared trump; and 
these conditions are again influenced by the factors: 
(1) Whether you have to discard to your partner’s 
leads or to the dealer’s; and (2) whether the 
trump declaration is attacking or defensive.” Then 
Mr. Whitfeld takes up the tale and says that 
‘“‘ Hellespont” does not go far enough. He says “in addi- 
tion to the causes mentioned by him” (‘‘ Hellespont ”’) 
the following factors must be taken into account :— 


‘* The state of the score must be considered .. . 
“* The adverse strength must be considered .. . 
‘* The position of the cards affects the question ”’. 


All this is very nice and pretty in theory, but it is utterly 
and hopelessly unpractical. One is tempted to ask 
whether the writer of either of these letters can ever 
have been in the habit of playing bridge regularly— 
bridge in practice, not in theory, bridge at the card 
table, with an ordinary, average partner—if so, he 
certainly can never have tried to apply these sort of 
principles to the actual game. Let us go in imagination 
to the card table and see how this scheme would work 
out in an ordinary game. Suppose that two disciples 
of this school sit down to play a rubber as partners. In 
the ordinary course of play one of them is called upon 
to make a discard. He first has to ask himself (vide 
‘* Hellespont”) ‘* Does this come under consideration (1) 
or (2)?” ‘Consideration 2—very good.” ‘‘ But con- 
sideration 2 is divided into aspects (a) and (b)—which 
aspect presents itself?” ‘‘ Aspect (a)—very good.” He 
then has to consider whether the situation is governed 
by factor (1) or (2), and when he has settled this point to 
his own satisfaction, he is confronted by Mr. Whitfeld’s 
three additional considerations. The poor wretch of 
a player is actually told that he should consider the 
question from nine different points of view before 
making his discard. Nor does the matter end here. 
When the one player has at last determined what to 
discard, his partner has then to go through all the same 
mental gymnastics in order to find out the signification 
of the discard, and it will hardly be wondered at if the 
other two players at the table are by this time evincing 
considerable signs of impatience. 

It is time that a strong protest was entered against 
the introduction of such ultra-refinements into the 
game. They are nothing but paper theories. They 
are of no practical use whatever, and are impossible to 
apply to actual play. 

The soundest advice that can be given on the sub- 
ject of the discard is to adopt one method or the other, 
the discard from weakness or the discard from strength, 
and to consistently abide by that, not to chop and 
change about from one to the other. Neither discard 
will exactly fit every case, but if it occasionally puts 
you in a slight difficulty, this will be more than counter- 
balanced by the confidence inspired in your partner 
that he can always depend upon you to play a consistent 
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and intelligible game. When such authorities as 
** Hellespont” and Mr. Whitfeld, who profess to be 
instructors in the game, and to guide the footsteps of 
the unlearned in the paths which they should tread, 
seriously (we presume it was not intended as a joke) 
propound such doctrines as these, the literature of 
bridge is reduced to an absurdity. 

The fault of all, or nearly all, the writers on bridge, 
is that they will write so far above the heads of their 
readers. The practised bridge player does not want 
to read books about it, he infinitely prefers his own 
practical experiences, it is the beginner, the would-be 
learner, who reads all the theoretical rubbish that is 
written, in the hope of picking up some stray crumbs 
of wisdom therefrom. 


CHESS. 


PROBLEM 32. By H. MEYER. 
Black 8 pieces. 


| 


Bea: 


White 7 pieces. 
White to mate in two moves. 
Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 31: 1. B—K1. 


The following game was played in the recent Kent 
Tournament at the Crystal Palace. While dilatory tactics 
mark the opening portion of the game it will be seen 
that commencing with move 21 Mr. Thomas finishes 
in a style worthier of a candidate for international 
honours. 


Ruy Lopez. 
White Black White Black 
G. A. Thomas’ G. E. H. G. A. Thomas G. E. H. 
Bellingham Bellingham 
1. P—K4 P—K4 8 B-KKt5 P-—R3 
2. Kt—-KB3. Kt—QB3 9. B-K3 B—Kt2 
3. B—Kt5 P-—QR3 10. Q—Qz2 Kt—Kkts5 
4. B—R4 P-Q3 Ir, B—Kt3 les 
5. Castles B-Q2 12. Q-K1 Kt—R4 
6. P—B3 Kt—B3 13. B—B2 P—KB4 
7. P-Q3 P—KKt3 


As black does not carry out the ostensible object of 
his tenth move, i.e. Kt xB, he gets no compensation 
for the waste of time which is involved in that 
manceuvre. 

14. B—Q2 K-—Rz 15. P—Q4 

At the same time white has wasted so many moves 
with the queen and the bishops that he has none of the 
advantages which this opening is supposed to give the 
first player. 

Kt—R3 seems imperative. The strange thing is 
that both players overlooked the loss of the exchange 
for white by B—Kt4 after P—Q4 or BxP on the next 
move. 


BPxP 18. P— Bg Kt—KB3 
16. BxKP Kt—QB3 19.  KtxB 
17. P-Q5 Kt—K2 20. KtxKt B-Kts§ 


Now black forces white to play brilliantly or be over- 


whelmed. Instead of this move, Rx Kt followed by 
B—R6 would leave black with a strong position. 
21. KKt-Kt5 23. P—B B-—Q2 
ch Px Kt 
22. KtxPch K-Ktr 25. P—KKtq 
The knight must be prevented from playing to B4. 
P-QB3 26. Kt—By 


Even at the cost of returning the piece black can- 
not avoid immediate loss. White was threatening 
Px P, opening up the bishop’s file. This move, while 
making that continuation impossible, allows others 
quite as effective. 


27. Q—R7 ch K-B1 35. RxKtch RxR 
28. PxKP QPxP 36. QxPch K-—Br 
29. B—Kt4 ch K—Kr 37- Q—R8ch 
30. Q—Kt8ch 38. R-—Ki ch B—K3 
31. BxB RxB 39. Rx Bch K—Q2 
32, QxPch K-K2 40. QxQch RxQ 
33. P—Q6ch KtxP 41. KtxR Resigns 
34- Q—Kt7ch Kt-—B2 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


VOLUNTEER OFFICERS AND DECORATIONS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 


Sir,—A short time ago in the House of Commons 
Mr. Arnold-Forster was asked the question whether 
he was prepared to consider a proposal for the im- 
provement of the status of Volunteer officers by 
granting them army rank. It seemed to me that this 
question, put to the Secretary of State for War, struck 
the key-note to the feeling of a section of the British 
public at the present moment. They regard with con- 
sternation any suggestion that military service should 
be made obligatory, that every able-bodied man of the 
nation should bé fitted in time of emergency to take his 
place in the army for the defence of his country. 

Nevertheless, these same people have a childish 
hankering after the rank and glamour which is attached 
to military service and are desirous of achieving the 
same without incurring risk or making sacrifice. So 
long as ‘‘ Army Rank” and a breastful of decorations 
can be gained by performing a few drills and lining the 
streets at state ceremonials, numbers will come for- 
ward. To be asked to perform a year’s service under 
military discipline in the sacred name of patriotism is 
quite another matter. Does this state of things reflect 
credit on the manhood of the nation ? 

Yours faithfully, 
MILEs. 


JOACHIM AND THE CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—Mr. J. F. Runciman accuses ‘‘ Sir Somebody 
Something Stanford” of having ‘‘made Joachim a 
Cambridge Musical Doctor’. Mr. Runciman is of 
course at liberty to show his contempt for the Cam- 
bridge Professor by the not very subtle satire of affect- 
ing ignorance of his Christian names, and he is eaually 
free to entertain the singular opinion that there is 
something wrong in the courtesy shown to Joseph 
Joachim by conferring upon him an honorary degree. 
But if there were anything blameworthy in the trans- 
action, Sir Charles Stanford could prove an alibi. I do 
not wish to insist upon a mere matter of fact, and I 
for one would not have Mr. Runciman’s diatribes, 
which amuse many and harm no one seriously, 
weakened by any pedantic accuracy, but I may point 
out that while the honorary degree was conferred in 
1877, when Sir Charles Stanford was, if I am not mis- 
taken, still in statu pupillari, it was only in 1887 that 
he became Cambridge Professor. 

HERBERT THOMPSON. 


CONCERNING MOTOR CARS. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDAay REVIEW. 
19 July, 1905. 

S1r,—Since the advent of the motor-car, the country 
is not so quiet as it used to be. Noise in London and 
similar big towns is not noticed so much as in rural dis- 
tricts. I sometimes wonder whether peace-loving people 
will want to live at all a few years hence. Was any- 
thing more irritating than a motor-horn ever invented ? 
When everybody who can afford one possesses either a 
motor-car, a motor-bicycle or a tricycle, things will cer- 
tainly be rather lively. A motor-bicycle especially if it 

be somewhat the worse for wear is a fussy thing. 
The charm of the ordinary bicycle is that it is practi- 
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cally noiseless, though cycling on country roads is not 
particularly pleasurable now, owing to the dust raised 
by the procession of speedy motor-cars. Motoring is 
rather a selfish sport, pleasurable no doubt to the occu- 
pants of the cars, but to no other users of the roads. 
The smell, dust and noise can never be eliminated, 
though doubtless these inconveniences will be modified. 
Motorists should occasionally ride behind their cars on 
a bicycle. They will then appreciate the sarcastic 
things uttered by other users of the road. IA 


OMNIBUSES AND VENTILATION. 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REvIEw. 
London, N., 26 July, 1905. 

Sir,—Recently a doctor was summoned for smash- 
ing the glass panelling of the front door of an elec- 
tric car, which a lady passenger had objected to being 
open. He explained that he did it entirely out of con- 
sideration for the public health. There is much to be said 
for the doctor’s point of view. Tramcars and omnibuses 
as a rule are extremely badly ventilated. Of course the 
new electric cars are provided with windows which will 
open, but it is not often that they are open. The 
old horse cars and the omnibuses have scarcely any 
ventilation at all, and to travel inside either of these 
vehicles on a hot day is misery. 

I am, yours obediently, 


THE SIGHTS OF NEW YORK. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REvIEw. 
New York City. 


Sir,—The other day a New Yorker who loved his 
city said to me: ‘‘Let us start from the Bartholdi 
Hotel on an ‘ Observation Autumobile’’, and let us see 
‘The Way of the World Through the World’s Metro- 
polis’. ‘You will be shown’, he said, ‘only those 
portions of New York which appeal to the intelligent 
traveller’”’. 

And with that he put into my hand some printed 
matter whereon I read :— 

‘*The Expert Guide explains every point of interest 
(as it is passed) while you glide smoothly and quietly 
through this wonderously (sic) beautiful city in ease and 
comfort, and when you return, you know ‘ What’s 
Whaut’”. 

I had a little talk with the ‘‘ Expert Guide”. He told 
me in a nasal sing-song that his duty was ‘‘ not confined 
to pointing out and describing the Beautiful Parks, 
Imposing Churches, Magnificent Homes, Huge Build- 
ings, and all of modern New York”, but he was to 
‘include as well a brilliantly told story of the history, 
tragedy, and romance of the City”. 

Now, I don’t want to exaggerate anything. I simply 
give a list of some of the features of New York which 
are alleged to ‘‘ appeal to the Intelligent Traveller”. I 
want to tell you what was shown me by the ‘‘ Expert 
Guide” while I ‘‘ glided smoothly and quietly through 
this wonderously beautiful City”. Here they are :— 


House in which Jay Gould expired. 

Brick Presbyterian Church. 

Millionaires’ Club. 

Residence costing $6,000,000. 

House built of stone imported from Germany. 

Home of William Ziegler. 

Democratic Club. 

Building in which the first passenger elevator was 
operated. 

Former home of ‘‘ Boss” Tweed. 

Highest point of Elevated Railroad. 

Home of Henry C. Frick. 

Home of Isaac Wormser. 

Tammany Hall. 

The Saloons of the prize-fighters, ‘‘ Kid” McCoy 
and Tom Sharkey. 

John Wanamaker’s store. 

A twenty-eight storey building. 

Residence of James B. Haggin. 

Residence of H. McK. Twombley. 


Home of Jacob Puppert. 
Statue of Chester A. Arthur. 
Residence of Elbridge T. Gerry. 

Statue of Roscoe Conkling. 

Site where stood Peter Stuyvesant’s pear tree. 
The Grand Central Railroad Station. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 


And this is what the ‘‘ World’s Metropolis” has to 
show us! Yours faithfully, 
ENGLISHMAN. 


PECULIARITIES OF INDIVIDUALISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
July. 

Sir,—-There is no doubt a growing movement in 
Europe and, possibly, in the United States, in favour of 
what is termed collectivism, and it behoves individualism 
to place itself on the defensive. A committee of investi- 
gation into its weaknesses, or as I would prefer to say 
its ‘‘ peculiarities ”, might well be appointed, so that its 
fortifications may, if possible, be rendered impregnable. 
One leading peculiarity is the direct ratio which exists 
between the wealth and the poverty of a country. We 
may take the richest country, England, and the poorest 
(perhaps) Switzerland. In the latter there would 
appear to be no pressure at all of destitute poverty. In 
the former not only are millions always on the verge of 
starvation, but some are always wanting food. 

And herein arises a second equally interesting pecu- 
liarity. Necessarily we, in England, cannot abandon 
our ‘‘complicated and gradually evolved” form of 
civilisation. But we find the unemployed question 
must be dealt with. So what do the leader of the 
House and the leader of the Opposition ? Neither 
would for one moment admit the principle of collec- 
tivism : and yet they agree that to enable the honest 
man to find honest work they must call in the aid of 
the State. 

Again, pursuing our investigation, we find that our 
starving millions never starve from want of food. For 
not one man in England ever starved to death from 
lack of food: the food is always there. But he can’t 
get it. Here we touch perhaps the central peculiarity 
of individualism. Individualism says: ‘‘Men may 
starve, I know they starve: but they must starve even 
to death if necessary rather than that work shall be 
supplied to them by the State.” 

The housing problem also discloses interesting pecu- 
liarities of individualism. If anyone wish to see what 
an individual can do to supply labourers with reason- 
able, comfortable and healthy homes let him go to 
Sandringham. ‘This shows what could be done for all 
England. But individualism says, ‘‘ No man shall be 
obliged to do right for the benefit of the people. I 
know that thousands, if not millions, live in pigstyes. 
I know the State could alter this. But the State shall 
not be taxed for its own benefit”. 

Individualism has a peculiar belief in 4 per cent. 
No man is bound to build cottages for those who sup- 
port him if such cottages return less than 4 per cent. 
But I think—think doubtfully—that individualism would 
hold him bound so to build if the return were 4 per cent. 

Another leading peculiarity of individualism is this : 
During the last half-century our knowledge of the 
mechanical and our command over the forces of nature 
have so increased that the ordinary man can do on an 
average ten times more work in a given time than he 
could formerly accomplish. One would therefore ex- 
pect that, now, every honest man would be enabled to 
live reasonably. But this is not so. It would almost 
appear that this increased efficiency in man’s labour 
had itself introduced the destitution of the honest. 

Now what should we, who pin our faith on indi- 
vidualism, do? We are still—as in the past—willing 
to give all possible in charity, so long as we retain 
sufficient to support us in a state of luxurious ease. 
But is this sufficient ? 

I fear the people are wanting in any sense of humour : 
that they are beginning to consider the peculiarities of 
individualism not as amusing but as offensive. And to 
these very people we are daily giving a higher form of 
education WATCHMAN. 
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REVIEWS. 
REMINISCENCES OF WATTS. 


“@. F. Watts; Reminiscences.” By Mrs. Russell 
Barrington. London: Allen. 1905. 2ls. net. 


“Ts long life of Watts and the many influences that 

shaped and modified his art will give plenty of 
scope to the writers of books, and it is too early to 
forecast what his fortune will be in their hands. The 
true life of an artist is an impossibility ; one legend or 
another, more or less distantly approaching the truth, 
will prevailin the end. It may be the artist’s own legend 
about himself, if he is articulate, or succeeds in sug- 
gesting it to a writer; it may be the legend of a friend 
or of an enemy. A series of letters to a sympathetic 
friend or friends is the best document, and Constable, 
the admirable writer of such a series, is singularly 
fortunate among English painters, for some of the 
greatest of them were not letter-writers. 

In Watts’ case we shall probably get several views 
of him, from people associated with him at different 
periods. What we should like to have above all are 
the confidences of his youth and early career as a 
painter ; but it is impossible to say as yet whether any 
contemporary received these confidences or will give 
them to the world. Watts had patrons from an early 
date in his life, and there were admiring women always ; 
but it is questionable whether the artist in him ever 
found a thoroughly congenial comrade among men. 
Along with his great powers and great aims he appears 
to have suffered from shyness, from a feeling of being 
born at the wrong moment without companions, and 
from a certain puzzlement about himself and doubt 
of his genius. The critic in him was feeble; he 
speaks of throwing down his palette and brushes when 
he sees the works of Miss Fortescue Brickdale, hails 
the productions of another lady as equal to those of 
Holbein, and so forth. The humility and generosity 
have their fine side, but the support of masculine 
judgment seems wanting, and the blank was filled by 
too much feminine sentiment. A frail physique was 
doubtless accountable for much of this; the mind, as 
well as the body, needed nursing and encouragement ; 
and the tending and friendship he so amply received 
were very likely the conditions of his being able to work 
as he did. 

Mrs. Russell Barrington’s closer relation with him as 
a neighbour and friend began in 1876, when Watts was 
nearly sixty. He had built his second house in Holland 
Park, and on his suggestion Mr. and Mrs. Barrington 
took a house next door and an arrangement was made 
for daily intercourse. A letter from Watts is quoted in 
which he expressly invites his friend to take the place 
of an Egeria, and from that date until his second 
marriage she was the confidante of all his schemes and 
ideas and almost his official interpreter to the public. 
She drew up, in consultation with him, the catalogue 
of the New York exhibition of his paintings, and helped 
in bringing about the first Grosvenor Gallery collection. 
When the question of selling pictures (as distinguished 
from portraits) arose, she and Mr. Barrington relieved 
Watts of the irksome business. Altogether the Watts 
of the period of the allegories and myths must have 
= a great deal to such eager friendship and ready 

elp. 

The book is somewhat disappointing as a record of 
this close association for two reasons. In the first 
place Mrs. Barrington has not, probably for reasons of 
copyright, drawn largely on the mass of letters and 
notes by Watts of which she indicates the possession. 
In the second place her narrative and description suffer 
from vagueness. The tiresome word “Celtic” and all 
we are accustomed to in conjunction with that word, 
takes the place of close and definite characterisation. 
We hear a good deal about a dual personality in Watts, 
but what the two personalities did or wanted to do is 
never very clear. One may surmise that the real Watts 
from time to time disturbed the pose that the admirer 
had assigned to him, but it is all enveloped in so 
** Celtic” an atmosphere that it is impossible to judge 
one way or the other. 

Certain interesting and definite points, however, do 


emerge, some of them technical. We learn of the 
influence of Boschini’s famous description of Titian’s 
manner of painting, the treatise having been borrowed 
from Leighton. We see Watts carrying the lesson of 
Titian’s final touches with the finger-tips so far as to 
say that a brush was the worst implement for painting, 
unless with the wrong end! and we hear of the substi- 
tutes, bits of paper, paper-knives, tooth-brush handles, 
and so forth. We are told also why he adopted his 
strange technique in sculpture; because the handling 
of wet clay brought on rheumatism. We are told 
how his nervousness and dislike of the ‘‘fuss” of 
arranging for models led to his discarding their help. 
For a number of other traits, the student of Watts will 
be indebted to this book. There are some touches of 
a profounder kind. We have Watts’ statement that 
none of his pictures came to him as a complete vision 
except the ‘* Time, Death and Judgment”, his finest 
monumental design. For this reason he placed him- 
self lower in the imaginative scale than artists whose 
inspiration was more spontaneous. 

Some of the illustrations are interesting. In one of 
them are reproduced the paintings that Watts executed 
from Flaxman’s designs, thus carrying out what he 
recommended to students. Flaxman was a strong 
influence on Watts as a designer; one of his finest 
works, the ‘‘ Nastagio degli Onesti” at the Tate, and 
the ‘Time and Oblivion” are among the evidences. 
Turner was an equally strong influence in the later 
years, and Mrs. Barrington tells us how Watts studied 
‘* Ulysses and the Cyclops” at the National Gallery. 
Then there is a series of mural designs executed for 
his original house in Holland Park which fills up a gap 
in his productions of this sort. The photograph of 
the painter in 1854 is a very good one, the handsome 
presence and research of attitude and dress making it 
one of Watts’ finest ideas for a portrait. The mounting 
of the illustrations, however, is tasteless, and Mr. Cecil 
Schott’s portraits would be better away. 


A FLEET STREET TRUMPETER. 


“Empire of the East; or Japan and Russia at War, 
1904-1905.” By Bennet Burleigh. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1905. 6s. 


R. BURLEIGH sets out with the laudable ambi- 

tion of ‘‘ placing before my countrymen what- 

ever affects the welfare of the British Empire and the 
race”. He also says ‘‘ examining and guarding my- 
self, I have sought to set out nought but that which is 
true, well considered, and free from bias’. These 
are brave words, but how far they are justified must be 
judged by the readers of what appears to be little more 
than reprints of articles contributed to that newspaper 
which rules the world from the former Peterborough 
Court, Fleet Street. Therefore it is to be expected that 
the style will be what is termed picturesque, and more 
smart and attractive than austere. Perhaps however 
because impressed by the height of his great argument 
Mr. Burleigh thinks it right to chasten the glitter of his 
style by the use here and there of some biblical or old- 
fashioned phrase as a kind of antidote to flippancy that 
may have clung to it, and to give due solemnity to his 
opinions. ‘‘ Has” often, or even usually, figures as 
“hath”; ‘‘yea”, and “‘unto”, ‘‘I wot” and ‘‘to 
wit” tone down the sparkle of such jewels as ‘‘ poesy 
pastoral” and ‘‘nation hood”. Of course we find 
‘* shells hurtling ” in every direction, the usual ‘‘ pools 
of blood”, and ‘‘ the fighting to the death”, that are 
part of the war correspondent’s stock-in-trade. We 
expect such phraseology, and those who do not care for 
realism and prefer that they should be awe-stricken by 
the stage thunder and imaginative pictures of the 
penny dreadfuls will here find a rich banquet of the fare 
they appreciate served up hot and strong by a master 
hand in such cookery. Were it not for the high-flown 
preface we should have nought to say. Telegraphese 
has its admirers and apparently fills a want. If it 
has to be done, by all means let Mr. Burleigh do 
it, for no one understands the business better than 
does he. But when he talks about ‘‘setting out 
nought but that which is true” and so on, we are 
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obliged to expostulate in the interests of another 
rtion of the public who want facts not fantasies. 


is “ The Japanese Spirit ” by Okakura Yoshisaburo, a 


reproduction in connected form of a series of lectures 


We are told on one page that the characteristic of the given by the author to the University of London in the 


Japanese is their ‘‘dourness”, and on another that 


their land is ‘‘that of jocund nature in excelsis”, so to 
In one | Nitobe in his monograph on the fundamental elements 


much so that they go out ‘‘to die jauntily”. 
chapter we are informed that they are dilatory, in 
another that they areno dawdlers. When the blockade 
of Port Arthur is discussed we are astonished to learn 
from so truthful a narrator that Togo’s fleet watched 
within ‘‘close range of the Russian batteries”. We had 
imagined he had been too cunning a seaman to lay ships 
to forts in that fashion, and we have not been convinced 
even by Mr. Burleigh’s protestations that we were 
wrong. Weare further stiffened in our opinions when 
we note the very flagrant inaccuracy as to facts into 
which our author has been betrayed when writing of 
the ‘‘Yashima”. In May of last year it has been now 
admitted by the Japanese that this battleship was sunk 
by amine. We believe that naval experts suspected 
the fact all along, but the secret was well kept, and up 
to the great naval victory the other day there existed 
great doubt as to whether the ‘‘ Yashima” could be 
counted amongst the Mikado’s forces or not. When 
the Baltic fleet had been committed to the fate awaiting 
it there was no object in keeping the news from the 
world any longer, and the truth was allowed to spread 
abroad. Now Mr. Burleigh tells us that he saw the 
“Yashima”’ in harbour among the Elliot Islands being 
beached and under repair a month after she was struck 
by a mine, and that after Port Arthur had fallen she 
was sent to rejoin Togo’s fleet ‘‘in thorough repair and 
fighting trim”. This is so serious an error that we are 
not unnaturally reluctant to accept au pied de la lettre 
the history of the campaign as revealed in these easy 
flowing paragraphs. But many will not share our 
scruples and will be satisfied with what they get. There 
are good maps, the narratives rattle along cheerfully, 
and the book gives a general view of the war with 
“breezy bits” and thrilling episodes such as the 
public for whom the war correspondent caters demands. 
Let Mr. Burleigh be himself and not assume the tragic 
mask with such solemnity! His energy, bonhomie, 
and enterprise have made him a popular favourite in 
his own trade. That trade is not world politics or 
scientific strategy, and no protestations or airs of 
solemnity will ever make it so. It is sui generis, and as 
long as his admirers are amused and shocked in due 
proportion and rotation they will not worry a great 
deal about details, or exact an irksome accuracy from 
their favourite. While a ship can come in ‘‘ covered 
with barnacles and seaweed and in forty hours can be 
docked, cleaned, painted, and refloated again ’’, so that 
she can be sent out ‘‘ sweet and tidy as a well-kept 
baby”, what more can they desire” ? especially when 
in other passages the Japanese soldiers in addition to 
performing prodigies of valour in the field gossip by 
day and night in camp, ‘‘sing songs of love and war, 
to the twanging of strings ; yea and unto the stertorous 
Strains of concertinas”? and they can have all this 
combined with ‘‘the three o’clock in the morning” 
manhood gauge of courage, blossoming in a land 
where they have carried the ‘‘carneying gentle art 
of pleasing to perfection”. Truly Mr. Burleigh’s 
“* grim-visaged war” would seem to be passing out of 
date, and we begin to doubt whether it may not in 
future ‘‘ all be done by kindness”. 


THE GENIUS OF JAPAN. 


“The Japanese Spirit.’ By Okakura Yoshisaburo. 
London: Constable. 1905. 3s. 6d. net. 


N° foreigner, let his philosophic or philological 

genius be what it may, or his direct experience 
be that of a lifetime, can ever hope to describe the 
innermost spirit of any nation with the success of its own 
sons, who have inherited the spirit from their ancestors, 
imbibed it with their earliest breath, and grown to 
manhood, steadily assimilating it at every stage of their 
careers. Our thanks therefore are due to the Japanese 


scholars who have lately ventured to enter on the pre- 
serves of English literature. Of their works the latest 


faculty of Comparative Sociology. The same field has, 
to some extent, been already traversed by Professor 


of Bushido, but that work was written in the lighter 
vein which commends it to the general reader. Mr. 
Okakura’s work is, on the other hand, for the scholar 
and the thinker, and though he states in it that the 
Japanese, as a whole, are not a people with much apti- 
tude for deep metaphysical ways of thinking, he fur- 
nishes in his own person an illustration of the exception 
which proves the rule. To philosophic capacity he adds 
those of criticism and of logical arrangement of his 
materials, all of which combined have enabled him to 
produce a clear, succinct and well-expressed essay on 
his subject. 

It is, according to Mr. Okakura, the unwritten code 
of morality, now so well known to us as Bushido, or 
the path of the Samurai, that has urged Japan on her 
career of progress, and in it he believes the incentives 
will be found to further progress in the future towards 
her ideals of the true, the good, and the beautiful. 
Wherever we look for the keynote of the intrepid valour 
shown by the soldiers and sailors of Japan, our eyes 
will, he says, invariably end at the magic path of the 
Samurai. Believing that the Spirit of Japan is to be 
found in that code, he traces all the elements that have 
contributed towards its formation, beginning with a 
sketch of the supposed origin of the people, of their 
place in racial science, and of the mythological history 
of their early days. Buddhism was introduced into 
Japan from Korea in the sixth century of the Christian 
era, and gave a vigorous impulse to the study of Chinese 
literature principally as exemplified in Confucian texts. 
The philosophy of the great sages, Confucius and Lao 
Tsze, exercised a strong effect on the formation of 
Japanese character, but it is in Buddhism that one of 
the two main sources of that character is to be found. 
It is from Buddhism, as assimilated in Japan, that the 
stoical fortitude has been derived which enables either 
man or woman ‘‘to meet almost instinctively any 
hardships that human life can impose, and to pass from 
glowing life into the cold grasp of death with a smile ”. 
The second main source is found in the native cult 
Shinto, or the Path of the Gods, the national belief as 
distinguished from Buddhism, Christianity, and all 
other religions. Shintoism is nothing more than a 
form of ancestor worship based on the central belief in 
the divine origin of the imperial line. But it is from 
Shintoism that the Japanese have imbibed their faith 
that the souls of the dead are ever with them, lead- 
ing an ethereal life in the same world in much the 
same state as that to which they were accustomed on 
earth, that death is nothing else than a new life led in 
this world in a supernatural way. The fortitude of 
Buddhism, the bright hopefulness of Shintoism, com- 
bined to form the character of the Samurai, in its 
highest idealised aspect, upright, courageous, benevo- 
lent, polite, truthful, loyal, and honourable, and it is 
the idealised spirit of the Samurai, no longer the 
peculiar attribute of his privileged class, but diffused 
during the last thirty years throughout the whole 
nation, that has been the most prominent factor in the 
history of Japan’s modern civilisation. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Okakura in his 
estimate of the influence that has also been exercised 
in the formation of the Japanese character by the 
general physical aspects of what are among the most 
lovely islands in the world, nor to quote his justly 
enthusiastic praises of the majestic Fusiyama, whose 
grace and serenity have, from time immemorial, exer- 
cised a silent influence on the Japanese mind. The 
cherry-blossom too has had its effect in the develop- 
ment of the gay side of a people, whose ideal it has 
ever been to live with sunny gaiety, and to be “as 
ready to die as the tree, beneath which they have for 
tens of centuries spent their happiest hours every 
spring, is ready to scatter its heart-shaped petals”. 
We will not quarrel with what Mr. Okakura has said 
on these points. But his essay would have been more 
complete, and a more candid contribution and stimu- 
lus, had he devoted some portion of it to the large 
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contribution which has been made to the formation of 
the present day Japanese character and to the stimulus 
to progress which has been afforded by the influence and 
example of Western civilisation. We believe them to 
have been no less than those of all the principles of 
the much lauded Bushido, but the author is entirely 
silent on both, as indeed are most writers on Japan, 
English included. Mr. George Meredith has con- 
tributed a short introduction which we cannot find to 
add in any way to the value of the book. 


A GUIDE TO GREEK LEARNING. 


‘*A Companion to Greek Studies." Edited by Leonard 
Whibley. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1905. Price 18s. net 


6 ae multiplication of books of reference is a cha- 

racteristic feature of the age, and the extent to 
which their use should be encouraged is one of the 
most serious problems which those who are engaged 
upon the work of education have to solve. There can 
be no doubt that to many young students these hand- 
books and compendia are exceedingly injurious. The 
lazy boy who habitually uses them to save himself the 
trouble of consulting original or standard authorities, 
or the backward undergraduate who unintelligently 
absorbs their miscellaneous contents merely with a 
view to impressing the examiners in the schools and 
converting a good third class into a bad second, not 
only grievously wastes his time but positively damages 
his capacity for intellectual effort. In all such cases, 
when manuals are made a substitute for more extensive 
reading, the results produced are disastrous. No 
dictionary, however full and well arranged, can ever be 
said to educate, and the man who becomes accustomed 
to rely for his information upon works of this kind con- 
demns himself to intellectual impotence. 

On the other hand it would not be difficult to make 
out a case in favour of compendia. It is easy to say 
that it would be better for a student to hunt up his 
own references and read original authors on points 
which interest him. This, certainly, no sane person 
would deny. Yet it would be well to bear in mind two 
grave considerations. The first is that those elect 
young men who have a love of learning for its own 
sake and are willing to take trouble to acquire out-of- 
the way information are a very small minority. The 
average schoolboy and undergraduate, if he cannot 
easily find what he wants, is content to go ignorant and 
promptly dismisses the matter from his mind. This 
fact no doubt is regrettable, but it is perfectly familiar 
to all who have practical experience in teaching, and it 
would be folly to ignore it. For students of this class 
handy books of reference are almost indispensable. 
Again the exigencies of the examination system in our 
universities encourage, if they do not actually neces- 
sitate, the use of compendia. The man who in two 
and a half years is expected to acquire a knowledge of 
all ancient and modern philosophy and of Greek and 
Roman history (to say nothing of special subjects) has 
no leisure to browse in libraries. For success in the 
schools it is essential that he should be able to procure 
accurate information in compendious form. Unless 
his facts were easily attainable it would be absolutely 
impossible for him to compass a task which would tax 
the powers of even a mature scholar. The examina- 
tion system, as it at present exists, is thoroughly bad, 


but, until it is superseded, compendia and books of | 


reference will continue to be used. 

**A Companion to Greek Studies”, edited by Mr. 
Leonard Whibley of Pembroke College, Cambridge, is 
obviously intended to assist the undergraduate through 
the ordeal of the schools. If used strictly as a com- 

anion to, and not as a substitute for, Greek studies, it 
1s likely to be serviceable. The danger, of course, is 
that it will be read to the exclusion of other books of a 
more solid character. And in such a case the manual 
can do nothing but harm. Mr. Whibley’s article on 
Constitutions is without doubt a meritorious perform- 
ance, but it is no substitute for the monumental works 
of Busolt and Gilbert ; while Sir Richard Jebb’s discus- 
sion of the literature of Greece will only breed confusion 


in minds not otherwise informed upon the subject. It 
is to be hoped, however, that the compendium will be 
used in accordance with the intention of the compilers. 
As a guide to study and an aid to the memory it should 
serve a useful purpose. 

The scheme of the book is good. It is not a mere 
collection of interesting miscellanea, but a clear and 
connected account of Greek life and thought, written 
by scholars who are intimately acquainted with all the 
latest developments of the subject. It consists of eight 
chapters, each of which is split up into divisions and 
sections. The first chapter deals with the geography, 
fauna and flora of Greece, the second is concerned with 
Greek history, the third with Greek literature, philosophy 
and science, the fourth with Greek art, the fifth with 
Greek mythology and religion, the next two with the 
public and private antiquities of Greece, and the last 
with certain branches of criticism and interpretation. 
The divisions of the subject-matter of each chapter are 
clearly defined, and each division is furnished with a 
bibliography. In addition, at the beginning and end 
of the volume, there are full tables of contents and 
elaborate indices. Those in search of information are 
thus provided with every facility for finding what they 
want. 

If the object of the compilers was to give the 
maximum of information in the minimum of space, 
they have certainly succeeded in the attempt. The 
volume consists of less than seven hundred pages, yet 
the mass of erudition that is packed between its covers 
is astonishing. Here will be found an answer to 
almost any question which even the most exacting 
examiner would venture to propound. Finance and 
poetry, triremes and terracottas, the Eleusinian 
mysteries and the Spartan constitution—these and a 
hundred other matters are explained in the articles and 
dismissed in a few pregnant sentences, every word of 
which has been chosen with elaborate care. Of course 
this extreme compression has its drawbacks. The 
articles on the fauna and flora of Greece are little more 
than lists of names with translations, the chapter on 
Greek history consists for the most part of chronological 
tables with some pages of introduction, the chapter on 
literature and philosophy, though somewhat more 
detailed, is principally devoted to an enumeration of 
the works of the various authors, as also is Dr. Sandys” 
article on the history of scholarship. Nevertheless, 
though in all parts of the book the matter has been 
compressed into the smallest possible space, it cannot 
be said that the volume is lacking either in thorough- 
ness or interest. It is thorough in the sense that, in 
the majority of the articles, at least, the substance of 
our knowledge is given, the essential points are touched 
upon, and the theories of first-rate importance are 
concisely stated. Of course it frequently happens 
that volumes of controversy have been epitomised 
in a sentence, yet it is not often that facts or 
theories of real significance are passed over without 
allusion. The summaries, though short, are compre- 
hensive. Nor, again, has the brevity of the compendium 
robbed it of interest. The articles on religious insti- 
tutions, on medicine, on the ritual of birth, marriage 
and death, and on vase painting, contain much curious 
and valuable information ; and perhaps it would not be 
overstating the truth to say that there are not a dozen 
sections in the book which can fairly be stigmatised as 
dull or uninstructive. It may be added that though 
problems are treated in a conservative spirit, con- 
troverted theories and unaccepted idiosyncrasies being 
generally excluded, yet the information has been 
brought well up to date, and those who have not the 
advantage of being specialists on the various subjects 
will find much that is new to them. 

As a manual for the schools the ‘‘Companion to 
Greek Studies” is perhaps as good as it is possible for 
a book of this class to be. But the question stilt 
remains open—Are such books of reference necessary 
or desirable? On this point dons and schoolmasters 
will continue to dispute. But meanwhile it is certain 
that Mr. Whibley’s volume will sell. Men who are 
reading for examinations will not be slow to avail 
themselves of so useful a compendium, whatever 
— their seniors may have of its educational 
value. 
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COLONEL HENDERSON’S ESSAYS. 


“The Science of War: a Collection of Essays and 
Lectures, 1892-1903.” By the late Colonel G. F. R. 
Henderson. Edited by Captain Neill Malcolm. With 
a Memoir of the Author by Lord Roberts. London: 


Longmans. 1905. 14s. net. 


OLONEL HENDERSON’S writings have met 
with well-deserved commendation and this col- 
lection of the more important of the occasional papers 
written by him from 1892 to the time of his death is 
an admirable contribution to the serious study of the 
art of war. 

In the chapter on cavalry Colonel Henderson is 
thoroughly sound on the true réle of thatarm. ‘A 
cavalry”, he says, ‘“‘without a true cavalry spirit, 
lacking all spark of chivalry and jibbing at the prospect 
of self-sacrifice, would be of small value in shock- 
tactics ; yet if this spirit is not to disappear, it must be 
sedulously fostered. The cavalry soldier must be 
taught to consider himself as first and foremost the 
soldier of the charge and of the mélée. . . . Now, if 
the cavalry soldier is called a mounted rifleman ; and if 
he is told it is more useful to be a good shot than a 
good swordsman, if he is continually dismounted in 
preference to risking something by advancing . . . his 
dash invariably deteriorates”. In vulgar parlance, as 
proved in South Africa, he becomes ‘‘sticky”. We 
believe it was Brigadier-General Rimington who said 
that with a regiment of horse possessed of “the true 
cavalry spirit” and working in suitable country, he 
would undertake to hold up and “to keep on the 
ground” any hostile cavalry who depended on the rifle 
as their ‘‘ principal weapon” in place of their horses. 
It is a pity that, when some few years ago, Lord 
Roberts enunciated his famous definition of the réle of 
cavalry and restricted the use of the lance to gala 
shows and tent-pegging, he did not previously study 
Colonel Henderson’s excellent remarks on the subject. 
Henderson was however no fanatic for the lance and 
readily admitted that in some countries it would be 
**an intolerable nuisance’. However, Lord Roberts 
has gone and the lance remains and judging 
from Lord Kitchener’s latest order, it is likely to 
remain. 

The chapter ‘‘ Notes on Wellington” is good read- 
ing. It was here that Henderson first ventured to 
expound his view that Wellington’s campaigns ‘‘ not in 
strategy alone, but in tactics also, are prolific in instruc- 
tion” and to urge that, instead of accepting the 
Germans as infallible, we should do better to seek in- 
struction from our own great soldiers. ‘‘ After the 
war of 1870 and its stupendous successes a school 
arose among us which saw nothing but perfection in 
the army and the methods of the victors.” It required 
no little courage at this time to fly in the face of this 
school, but happily Henderson possessed that courage. 
Although many military students knew it, few ventured 
as did Henderson to tell the blunt truth that the 
German Official History of the war was to a large 
extent an apocryphal work, written deliberately in 
order to encourage successive batches of German re- 
cruit officers and men to believe in the absolute impos- 
sibility of failure by anything made in Germany, truth 
being a secondary consideration. 

In the chapters on ‘‘ Military Criticism and Modern 
Tactics” Henderson again calls attention to the 
erroneous views on cavalry which were at the time 
being urged by so many. He also fearlessly advocates 
a study of the methods of the famous Light Division 
in the Peninsular War as of greater value for the 
battle training of British officers and soldiers than an 
unthinking attempt to copy the German methods of 
1870-71. 

In view of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s scheme to reduce the 
numbers of our Volunteers and to increase the efficiency 
of the remainder it is interesting to learn that Henderson 
took the same line some years ago on the grounds that 
one of the most important lessons of the American Civil 
War was that the weakness of the armies on both sides 
at its commencement was due to their want of disci- 
pline and training, and that, if we admit the leading by 


the officers of both armies to have been equally in-. 
efficient, all that was required to give one side or the 
other the victory was more discipline in the ranks. He 
then proceeds to contrast the case of our half-trained 
Volunteers and their unprofessional officers, who in 
the event of an invasion of this country would be called. 
upon to withstand an army, ‘‘led by officers, both Staff 
and Regimental, trained to perfection of efficiency ”. 
It is an unpleasant subject to dilate upon and only 
makes one hope sincerely that an invasion is impossible, 
as Mr. Balfour lightly assures us. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that Henderson’s 
practical experience of soldiering was limited to under 
seven years as a subaltern in an infantry regiment, and 
that during this brief period he never saw a shot fired 
in earnest, except during a few weeks in 1882, when, as 
a young officer of four years’ service, he took part with 
his regiment in the Tel-el-Kebir expedition. The re- 
mainder of his service prior to his joining the Staff 
College was cast in the painfully circumscribed and’ 
soulless career of an officer in charge of ordnance stores- 
or as a teacher of young cadets at Sandhurst. Within 
a few weeks of his landing in South Africa and without 
having had the good fortune to see any fighting, Ife 
was stricken with the illness which eventually proved 
fatal. We mention this with no desire to belittle his 
work, rather is it to his credit that with such slender 
practical experience of the very elements of his pro- 
fession he could by sheer hard study gain the great 
position he undoubtedly holds in the estimation of all 
students of war. 

But it would be a mistake to assume that because 
Henderson could thus write and lecture so well on 
strategy and tactics and point out so admirably how 
officers should lead their men under modern conditions 
of war, it isthe fault of our officers that they neglected 
such sound advice and at times got into such trouble 
in South Africa. Henderson knew nothing of the diffi- 
culties which beset a British officer who endeavours to 
carry out the excellent suggestions contained in his 
treatise on ‘‘ Infantry in attack”. Thus in his defence 
of our Drill Book in 1898 he asserts that ‘‘ that unfortu- 
nate work ‘should only be accepted for what it is intended 
to be, and not for what it is sometimes assumed to 
be’. The Drill Book was never intended to be the sole 
guide to the training of troops for war... . The 
authorities expect intelligent and zealous initiative on 
the part of both staff and regimental officers”... .. 
Here we have Henderson, the brilliant writer, at his- 
best. His words are golden but his counsel in the cir- 
cumstances then reigning in our army was of less than 
no avail. For Henderson never knew, indeed by reason 
of his absolute inexperience of military command he 
could not know, how difficult it was (and we fear is) for 
an officer to follow his advice and endeavour when 
engaged in tactical operations in charge of men to 
be either intelligent or zealous. To show intelligence 
at peace manoeuvres was the surest means of in- 
curring reproof from a hide-bound and ignorant Staff, 
zealous possibly but not intelligent, whose thoughts 
could not rise beyond the keeping of exact intervals 
and distances irrespective of the lie of the ground 
traversed. 

‘Without question, the part of Colonel Henderson’s 
book which will deservedly attract most attention is the 
final chapter ‘‘ The British Army”. This was the last 
piece of work he did and he corrected the*proofs of it at 
Assouan only a few days before his death. It is a 
most gallant defence of the British officer and the man 
in the ranks and should be read by all who would 
belittle the conduct of our officers and men. Not con— 
tent with masterly defence, he indulges in spirited 
counter-attack and pertinently asks, ‘‘who in a word 
served the Empire best” in South Africa? The much- 
abused generals and officers who were so prodigal of 
their lives or the long roll of bungling statesmen and 
diplomats who have meddled and muddled in South 
African affairs for nearly a century, ‘‘men who had 
carried off the prizes at Eton and Winchester and taken 
high honours at the Universities”? The statesmen 
have the advantage over the soldiers that it takes 
years to prove the success or failure of their policy ; 
while the result of military operations is very soon 
apparent. 
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INDIAN ETHNOLOGY. 


‘The Sun and the Serpent: a Contribution to the 
History of Serpent Worship.” By C. F. Oldham. 
London: Constable. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


A FACTOR of tremendous importance in human 

history has been, and indeed still is, the gradual 
desiccation of the plateaux of Asia, which by render- 
ing formerly fertile areas inhospitable has necessitated 
migrations that often occur on a considerable scale. 
One of the earliest of these of which we have any historic 


-evidence was the famous trekking of the fair-skinned 


Aryas some four thousand years ago from the table- 
lands of Western Asia into the valley of the Indus, 
where they came into contact with a race of men very 
different from themselves. The distinction between 
the two peoples is forcibly expressed by the writers of 
the sacred books of the invaders. In one Indra is 
praised for having protected the Aryan colour, another 
text describes the Dasyus, or Dravidians, as noseless, 
others dwell on their low stature, their coarse features 
and their voracious appetites. The word meaning 
colour, varna, is used down to the present day as the 
equivalent of caste, more especially with reference to the 
castes believed to be of Aryan descent; this proves 
that the first migration must have arrived as an 
organised society containing a sufficiency of women- 
folk. Doubtless the movement was gradual and 


-extended over many centuries. As the immigrant 


population spread down the valley of the Ganges and 
over other parts of India, the original stock became 
attenuated by mixture with aboriginal blood. 

Without question, the early stages of the partial 
Aryanising of India could not take place without 
strenuous opposition on the part of the aboriginal 
population, but what happened has been narrated 
solely by the victors in their epic poems. In one hymn 
to Indra we read, ‘‘Munificent hero, who easily 
conquerest thy foes, Thou didst put to flight the 
Dasyus in battle”; we hear of the destruction of 
numerous strongholds, castles, and cities, and the 
accumulation of much wealth, from which it is pro- 
“bable that the conquered Asuras, Dasyus, or Nagas 
were in many respects more civilised than the invaders, 
and they were also a maritime power. The great 
river Indus gave them access to the sea at a very early 
period, and there is reason to believe in an early déve- 
lopment of trade with the Persian Gulf ; in the Mahab- 
harata the Asuras are described as ‘‘ churning the 
ocean”. Naga chiefs are frequently mentioned as 
ruling countries in or under the sea, whence it seems 
evident that at a very early period, even before any 
alliance with the Aryas, the Asuras were expert 
navigators and had founded colonies upon distant 
coasts. 

Up to the end of the Vedic period warfare between the 
Aryas and Dasyus continued with varying results ; but 
the Aryas appear to have allied themselves sometimes 
with one tribe and sometimes with another. At a very 
early period, too, intermarriages took place even in the 
highest quarters. In such circumstances as these it 
seems only natural that the enmity between the two 
races should have become less bitter, and that the 
demons of the Rig Veda should, at a later period, have 
assumed a different complexion. Later sacred writings 
prove that very great changes had taken place in the 
religion and sentiment of the Aryas, and that the 
gradual fusion between them and the Dasyus con- 
tinued. While the union of the two races was in pro- 
gress, Swarga, the heaven ruled over by Indra, was 
tenanted by Devas (deified men) and Nagas (deified 
dead of the Asuras); but when the Asuras became 
recognised as Kshatriyas or Rajputs (the warrior caste 
in the traditional Hindu system) their souls became 
Devas. 

The Asura tribes claimed descent from the sun, 
indeed both solar and lunar lines of Kshatriyas appear 
to have been of Asura origin ; these people together 
with the Dasyus and Serpas and other tribes were of 
serpent race, and hence were spoken of as Nagas, but 
they did not call themselves by that name. All over 
India the naga, or cobra, is called the good snake, and 
‘is considered as a protector and as a harbinger of 


success, Few Hindus will injure a cobra and still fewer 
can be induced to kill one; at their shrines offerings 
are made, not of such things as are usually eaten by 
snakes, but of things suitable for the food of man. 


, This cult is intimately connected with the worship of 


the sun, and is thus closely related to the orthodox 
Hindu religion. The Naga temples are not, however, 
dedicated to the serpent, but to the Naga rajas, the 
ancient rulers of the race. The serpent-gods are 
worshipped now, as they were formerly, not as danger- 
ous reptiles, nor as mere symbols, but as the deified 
rulers of an ancient people, whose tribal, or rather, 
perhaps, racial emblem was the naga, or hooded snake, 
and whose chief deity was the sun. 

That Buddha and the Buddhist religion were mti- 
mately connected with serpent worship has often been 
noticed. In many sculptures the descendants of the 
Asuras are shown as engaged in adoration of Buddha 
or Buddhistic emblems, and in some instances these 
emblems are represented as being worshipped in the 
same temple as the Naga. Buddha was even addressed 
by his followers as ‘‘the great Naga”. The evidence 
that Buddha and the Sakyas were of Naga or solar 
race was confirmed in a remarkable manner lately. In 
1898 the stupas erected over the relics of the Sakyas 
who were killed when Kapilavastu was destroyed by 
the King of Magadha were opened, and in nearly every 
relic-casket was found the representation of a Naga ; 
one, which contained a golden cobra, bore the name of 
Mahanaman, who succeeded to the throne, which 
would have been inherited by Gautama himself had he 
not renounced the world. 

There is thus abundant evidence that originally the 
Nagas were the Asuras or Serpas, and that these were 
of solar race. In later times, when the events of 
former days had been to a great extent forgotten, 
Brahminical writers represented the Asuras as demons, 
who had assailed the Devas, as the Titans assailed the 
gods of Greece. Still later the Asuras became the 
Nagas of Patala, which was described as a subter- 
ranean region, and which eventually became the Brah- 
minical hell. The term Naga was then applied to those 
descendants of the solar tribes who had not become 
degenerate, but who retained the religion and customs 
of their forefathers. Now, these have all become more 
or less orthodox Hindus; but the ancient festival of 
the Naga-panchami is celebrated to this day throughout 
India in honour of the Naga demi-gods. 

These are some of the conclusions arrived at by 
Surgeon C. F. Oldham, who has made numerous in- 
vestigations into snake-temples in addition to literary 
research. 


NOVELS. 


‘The Valley of Inheritance.’ By V. Langbridge and 
C. Harold Bourne. London: Methuen. 1905. 6s. 


Irritating though the pretentiousness of this story may 
be it possesses a crude power. It arrests the atten- 
tion and haunts the imagination. The authors have 
chosen the well-worn theme of heredity on which 
to build their story. The great-great-grandfather 
of Kenyon Rivers murdered his wife in painful 
and tragic circumstances on account of her unfaithful- 
ness. Although Kenyon has never heard the story 
and is in entire ignorance of his forebear’s crime he 
has been chosen out by some inexplicable fate to 
inherit its bitterness. All through his life he is pur- 
sued by fleeting memories which he is for ever trying 
to grasp, trying to piece together. He has knowledge 
of many strange places and things, of events and people 
of which as Kenyon Rivers he would be entirely igno- 
rant. It is as though the spirit of his ancestor were 
reincarnated in him. The main theme of the story deals 
with the gradual reconstruction of the past in Kenyon’s 
mind. Asa piece of characterisation Kenyon Rivers 
is a striking figure. Eccentric, wilful, quixotic, subject 
to sudden fits of uncontrollable rage, defiant of all 
control yet craving for affection, a complex personality 
not without charm and engaging qualities. On the 
building-up of this character the authors have expended 
all their pains. The other people are shadowy, unreal. 
But although the authors have succeeded in creating 
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a notable character in Kenyon Rivers they have not | 
made a good story. The whole thing is inconclusive | 
and artificial. There is no unity about it, no sense of | 
satisfaction. Kenyon Rivers acts as he does not > 
because he must, but merely because the authors will 
have it so. He possesses this strange knowledge of a 
prior existence but to no purpose. The story is for ever 
leading up to a climax that never comes, to some 
hitherto unexplained reason which will justify the 
behaviour of the characters of the book. But at the 
end the reader is left bewildered and irritated. He has 
been led through a tangled maze to come out— 
nowhere. There can be no doubt that the authors of 
this story possess power of a kind. But they should be 
on their guard against the pompous exposition of 
platitudes and they should also learn that an atmo- 
sphere of ‘‘ strength” is not necessarily conveyed by 
the abundant use of ‘‘swear” words. Almost all the 
characters in the book make use of the most violent 
and forcible language on any occasion of emotion. We 
have seldom come across in a story such a profusion of 
oaths and invocations of the Almighty. 


“A Doctor in Corduroy.” By Max Baring. London; 
Greening. 1905. 6s. 


The reader of this work is bewildered by the number 
of false starts. The first two chapters usher into the 
world two waifs, whose sex is not mentioned. Later 
on a boy and a girl enter into the story. Mr. Baring 
wants us to think that those are they (or they are 
these), but reserves the right to pounce upon us 
triumphantly and tell us we were quite wrong. 
Whether he exercises that right or not, we shall not 
divulge. One of the waifs takes up the tale in snatches. 
This method may or may not have had its advantages 
in the hands of Dickens and Wilkie Collins, but Mr. 
Baring would be well advised to leave it to his masters. 
The spasmodically autobiographical waif is adopted by 
a kind-hearted horse-doctor—the eponymous hero of 
the book. ‘*Doctor John” is quite successfully 
treated, but the chapters describing the life of his 
protégé in Paris, as a boy clerk, are the best in the 
book, though they recall ‘‘ David Copperfield” rather 
closely. The love affairs of the heroine are not for a 
moment interesting, and Mr. Baring lays the colour on 
much too thickly in describing a self-made business 
man (brute and bully) and a Nonconformist minister 
(hero and prig). 


“A Village Chronicle.” By Katharine 8. Macquoid. 
London: Digby Long. 1905. 6s. 


This volume contains a series of stories, most of 
which have already appeared in the “ Illustrated London 
News”, dealing with the fortunes of the inhabitants of 
a remote country village. The narrator is the wife of 
the rector of Saybourne, a woman with a lively interest 
in the affairs of her husband’s parishioners and a dis- 
interested anxiety to help them in their various per- 
plexities. The perplexities, by the way, are in nearly 
all cases love affairs. But unfortunately a lively and 
benevolent interest in one’s neighbours is not in itself 
a sufficient equipment for one who wishes to make 
palatable reading out of their vicissitudes ; and it does 
not appear that the excellent Mrs. Curragh had any 
other. The situations and characters of these episodes 
are alike conventional; the rector’s wife shows no 
depth or penetration in the presentment of her own or 
anyone else’s personality. 


“The Pride o’ the Morning.” By Agnes Giberne. 
London: Brown, Langham. 1905. 6s. 


A somewhat old-fashioned story is this in which Miss 
Agnes Giberne introduces us to the series of compli- 
cations consequent upon a mother’s putting her own 
son in the place of the heir to certain property and 
adopting the true heir as her own son. It is a theme 
which—with variations—has inspired writers as diverse | 
as Tennyson and Mr. W. S. Gilbert to say nothing of | 
possibly a score of story-tellers. Miss Giberne has, 
however, arranged her materials well, and drawn her 
various characters with a due sense of proportion. Both 
of the young men are excellent fellows, and very win- 


some is the young lady who inspires both of them 


with affection. Excellent, too, is the Yorkshire house- 
hold in which that young lady is brought up, with its 
loving old grandmother and her managing grand- 
daughter. It is as we have said an old-fashioned story 
but it deals with situations and sentiments that are 
never old-fashioned and will please many readers who 
revel in dramatic domestic upheavals, and in the tale 
of love and love’s distress. 


‘*The Knight of the Needle Rock.” By Mary J. 
Wilson. London: Elliot Stock. 1905. 6s. 


This is a story in the form of a lady’s journal 
covering the greater portion of the reign of good Queen 
Bess and some of the earlier years of the British 
Solomon. The scene lies mainly in the Isle of Wight ; 
but we get some glimpses of London and Court life. 
The author deserves every credit for the great pains 
that she has taken to throw fresh light on the period 
from unpublished papers, documents, and letters. Her 
description of the Isle of Wight is graceful, and the reader 
will learn from her pages much of the sports and pastimes 
of merry England as played in the island. From first 
to last the narrative flows on in an even way ; but here 
and there— as when the wrecked galleons of the Spanish 
Armada drift by Atherfield or when the letters come 
that tell of Sidney’s death and Essex’s fall—you get 
purple patches. The book will do very well to take up 
and read a few pages anywhere ; but to go steadily 
through it, unless the reader is specially interested in 
the period or the island, will be monotonous. We 
cannot get up much interest in the principal characters ; 
but some of the sketches by the way, for instance that 
of the Welsh minstrel, are very pleasing. 


“The Purple Head, a Romance of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” By Edwin Pugh. London: Hurst and 
Blackett. 1905. 6s. 


We have not found any distinctive Zeitgeist in this 
Romance of the Twentieth Century, which is composed 
of material such as has done hard work for many years. 
past. We havea murder, a smart detective, a beau- 
tiful maiden, a stalwart lover, a wicked squire, a village 
public-house, and a rural Caliban whose réle in the 
drama is very soon obvious. Caliban’s mother, how- 
ever, is by no means another Sycorax. In fact this 
refined and very capable woman, devoted to a loutish 
son, represents the only original feature in the story. 
It is not a bad specimen of the commonplace sensational 
novel, and Mr. Pugh has a certain facility. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘* Colomba.” By Prosper Mérimée; ‘‘ Adolphe.” By Benjamin 
Constant. London: Dent. 1905. 1s. 6d. each. 

These two books are the most recent issues of “ Les Clas- 
siques Frangais” a very pretty series of reprints of French 
books mostly of the nineteenth century. A feature of them is. 
the Introduction to each volume by some writer of reputation 
who “ places” the author and his work in appreciations that 
are useful for the reading of the texts as well as interesting in 
themselves. M. Auguste Filon writes of Mérimée, M. Paul 
Bourget of Constant. Whether the editor has designed it or 
not, or it is a mere coincidence, it happens that “ Colomba” is a 
psychological study of a young woman and “ Adolphe” of a young 
man under the stress of peculiar circumstances. “Adolphe” is 
almost purely analytic-and without action ; “Colomba” has 
a mise-en-scéne in Corsica and the details are decidedly concrete 
and lively. Mérimée had an acquaintance with English life and 
thought rare in a Frenchman, and he gives two types of the 
Englishman and Englishwoman in “Colomba” which might 
have been -presented by an English author. There is an 
English air about the whole book and it offers the most marked 
contrast with “ Adolphe” which has an intensely French tone 
both in subject—a liaison d’amour—and treatment. Constant 
was celebrated as a learned and grave writer on philosophy and 
religion. He was also a distinguished political orator in the 
French Chamber. Hence this charmingly written story of 
“episodic” love is more piquant from the fact of its being a 
chapter, very little idealised, of his own early manhood. 


“Child Slaves of Britain.” By Robert H. Sherard. London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 1905. 6s. 
“Slavery.” By Bart Kennedy. London: Treherne. 1905. 6s. 


Both these books deal, though in a different literary form, 
with the same subject, the cruelty which is being inflicted upon. 
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very young children in great numbers, and in all parts of the 
‘country, by their being engaged too severe or too prolonged in 
labour. The facts are of a very distressing character whether 
they are related by Mr. Sherard in his plain narrative of an 
4nvestigator or with the imaginative and vivid descriptive 
.art, in which there is much literary skill, of Mr. Kennedy. 
Mr. Kennedy writes with the personal bitterness of a man 
to whom the whole social order is offensive. 
may be found in his sketches of the career of the “half-timer” 
which is drawn from his own experiences. Undoubtedly there 
is still a generation of child victims who now as much need 
protection for the sake of humanity and of the country to which 
they ought to contribute strength, as the generation for which 
Mrs. Browning wrote “The Cry of the Children” and for 
whom we legislated in Factory Acts. These two books are a 
disclosure of facts of which most of us have very little 
conception. 


“‘The Vegetable Garden.” English edition of the work of Vilmorin- 
Andrieux. London: Murray. 1905. 15s. net. 


The new issue of the English version of MM. Vilmorin- 
AAndrieux’ vegetable encyclopedia makes a volume of nearly 
Soo pages whose weight in hand will be a consideration to the 
gardener who has done a sound day’s work with the spade or 
hoe. The book shows its mixed origin inevitably : the general 
notes on culture are chiefly founded on the practice of the Paris 
market-gardens; and these are followed by directions in 
smaller type intended for British conditions. There is a 
bewildering choice of varieties of every root and herb—French, 
German, Italian or American—and here and there a charac- 
teristically incisive note shows the hand of Mr. Robinson the 
English editor. The botanical and historical information is 
rather disproportionate to the cultural directions, and the vast 
number of sorts named and figured (120 varieties of cabbage- 
lettuce alone, e.g., and ten kinds of sugar-pea, a plant seldom 
grown in English gardens) suggests the need of codifying and con- 
densing garden nomenclature on some definite plan. But even 
the multitude of names will be useful if it show new horizons to 
the average English gardener and get him to look beyond the 
annual catalogue of his favourite seedsman. He may be 
advised, perhaps, not to experiment with such crops as lentils, 
or Japanese burdock, or Malabar nightshade as spinach, nor 
to give up his well-tried wrinkled marrows for the pois sans 
parchemin nain hatif de Hollande or the Kapuziner-Erbse ; 
‘but if the descriptions of foreign methods and the excellent 
hints on ways of cooking should help him and his fellow- 
conspirator in the kitchen to other ideals than those of sodden 
cabbage and overgrown Brussels sprouts, it will be very well. 
There is excellent sense in the preface concerning the supply 
and marketing of vegetables in large towns, the need for a 
better taste for quality in green stuff as against mere size, and 
the possibility of enlarging the range of plants from which our 
present supplies are drawn. The small woodcuts which illus- 
trate the book have an old-fashioned look ; but are perhaps 
‘nearer the average truth than the photographic monsters 
which bloat themselves in unceasing rivalry year by year in the 
seedsmen’s lists. 


“* The Book of the Lily.” 
1905. 2s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Goldring, whose name a very beautiful variety of the 
daffodil will deservedly hand down to many generations to 
come, has done a kindness to amateur growers of flowers in 
publishing this list of lilies with notes. It is only a list, but that 
as just what was wanted. Lilies are so noble a group of flowers 
that every amateur’ wants to try them; but they have many 
pitfalls for the fancier. Mr. Goldring will help him to avoid 
some of them. The great value of the book, however, is that 
it enables one without much trouble to get a conspectus of the 
whole lily-group. Other lily-books we have seen totally fail in 
-this. It is a pity this modest and useful little work has been 
.given a much too ambitious title. It is in no sense the book 
of the lily; that would be literature, a thing of beauty, a 
book for book-lovers. 


-** The Imperial Guide to India.” London: Murray. 6s. net. 


The winter tourist, for whose purposes this book is designed, 
will find it a very useful compilation. The area covered is 
enormous, and an immense amount of information is com- 
pressed into a volume small enough to be slipped into the 
pocket, while obscurity is avoided by skilful typography. There 
are also a number of useful maps and plans, a brief vocabulary, 
.a list of circular tours which will guide the tourist in arranging 
his route, and some pretty illustrations of well-known scenes. 


~** Journal des Savants.” Juin. Paris: Hachette. 3fr. 


M. A. de Lapparent’s “ Un nouveau chapitre de histoire 
des Volcans” gives us the gist of M. A. Lacroix’s monumental 
work on “La Montagne Pelée et ses éruptions”, published by 

- the Académie des Sciences, and puts in full light the new and 
most important data which the tremendous Martinique catas- 
trophes of 1902 have added to the domain of science. _M. 
H. d’Arbois de Jubainville reviews the latest English publica- 

; tions on “La Loi d’Adamnan ”—that most curious and charac- 


By William Goldring. London: Lane, 


Some explanation | 
short notices which follow are as usual very good. 


| Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 


teristic semi-legendary monument of early Christian legislation 
in Ireland. “ L’ ceuvre littéraire de Catherine II.”, partly in 
French, partly in Russian, affords M. L. Léger the opportunity 


_ of studying in a first article an interesting side of the great 


empress’ character. M. G. Lafaye’s article on “ La littérature 
é€pistolaire chez les Romains” is a piece of excellent criticism, 
in which the latest German theories on the subject are discussed 
in a sound and scholarly as well as interesting way. The 


“ L’Art et les Artistes.” Juillet. Paris. fr. 50. 


This is a fine number again. It opens with an article 
by M. Georges Lafenestre — unfortunately too short — on 
“Bernardino Pinturicchio, Peintre des Borgia”, beautifully 
and copiously illustrated. M. Maurice Guillemot introduces 
to the French public an already very powerful, and certainly 
most promising, young American sculptor, Mr. Andrew 
O'Connor, several of whose works are reproduced. M. Gustave 
Kahn’s “L’Art de René Lalique” partakes too much of an 
advertisement: Lalique’s jewelry is undoubtedly very fine, 
but to say that before him artistic jewelry did not exist is 
preposterous. Does the author ignore the Egyptian, Greek, 
Etruscan and Roman jewelry, not to speak of the master- 
pieces of the Middle Ages, and of the Renaissance? The 
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GONVINCING TESTIMONY. 


HE Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the State 

of New York, after a most exhaustive examination on the 

condition and affairs of THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY OF NEW YORK, prefaced his report on 24th Sep- 
tember, 1903, by the following striking sentence :— 


‘*] think it fitting to note the unusual extent and 

** thoroughness of this examination and the evidence 

‘*which it bears to the conscientious and careful 
‘* management of this large institution.” 

A copy of the Superintendent’s report and an itemised list of the 


Company’s securities can be seen at the Head Office or at any of 
the Branch Offices throughout the United Kingdom. 


The MUTUAL LIFE has no Shareholders. The whole 
of the funds and surplus belong to the Policy- 
holders, who have received from the Company 
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£137,000,000. 
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Editor’s “Histoire d’un Tableau” puts before our eyes in a 
lively way the genesis of M. Ch. Hoffbauer’s much admired 
picture “Sur les Toits”, and “Le mois artistique” sums up 
the main artistic events of June. 


We have received the first part of a new work which Messrs. 
Cassell are issuing in fortnightly parts entitled “ The National 
Gallery of British Art (The Tate Gallery)”. The price of each 
part is 7d. net.—Messrs. Charles Letts and Co. are also issuing 
in fortnightly portfolios at 7d¢. each reproductions of famous 
pictures under the title of “The Hundred Best Pictures”, 
part 1 of which we have to acknowledge. The work is 
published for Messrs. William Whiteley Ltd. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 


The new “Edinburgh” might be called an eighteenth- 
century number: the new “ Quarterly” an “ Outlands ” 
number. No fewer than four articles in the “Edinburgh” 
take us into the eighteenth century: whilst six in the 
“Quarterly” deal with foreign and Colonial subjects. The 
eighteenth-century papers include Madame de Staél and 
Napoleon, Ireland under George II., Bath, and Chatham the 
Reformer. Madame de Staél’s opposition to Napoleon is 
regarded as the measure of the difference between “the Faith 
of 1789” in which the French Revolution had its origin and 
“the common sense of 1800” in which it had its end. The 
protagonists were “informed by a converse ambition and philo- 
sophy of life”. The writer says the study is of captivating 
interest : he imparts that quality to his article. Covering the 
period between the ‘age of Swift and the rise of Flood and 
Grattan, the article on Ireland shows that if Irish politics were 
narrowly provincial and the time deficient in dominating per- 
sonalities, the chapter in Irish history was not without its share 
of interesting personages in politics, literature and religion. 
Bath in the eighteenth century was in its zenith as a social 
and literary centre: the reviewer describes it as the great 
English focus of the age: it was London without its labour 
and its irksomeness. Its waters were often a mere excuse 
for change of amusement and social intercourse; it was a 
perfect mine of character for the authors and artists of the 
time to draw upon. While society frivolled or recuperated at 
Bath, Chatham was raising the Empire to a height, and infusing 
a spirit of honesty and efficiency into the national service, 
hitherto unknown. One very suggestive point made by the 
reviewer is that Chatham resembled George III. in that he was 
not a party man. Both sought to rule England ; “Chatham 
did not want to see George III. working his ignorant will on 
the destinies of the great Empire his Ministry had won: 
George III. did not want to see Chatham ruling England, 
receiving its homage, directing its expansion, overshadowing 
its sovereign in the eyes of the world.” 

In the “ Quarterly” the first of the “Outlands” articles is 
Mr. Edward Wright’s on the “ Romance of the Outlands” in 
which he deals with what he calls the literature of exotic 
romance such as. we get from Mr. Cunninghame Graham, Mr. 
W. H. Hudson, Mr. Hugh Clifford and several others who 
form a new sort of school which brings the methods of fiction to 
bear upon the narration of actual incident. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, the reviewer says, “ in those essays in fiction in which 
he ranges from Paraguay to Morocco and from Mexico to the 
Red Sea digresses into so many tracts of criticism and disser- 
tation that he is best considered as a whimsical and exquisite 
essayist with a roving disposition, a fine taste in paradoxes 
and a fund of novel ideas”. Other articles deal with Pre- 
ference in New Zealand in continuation of the attempt to show 
that preferentialists in the colonies are in a minority, with 
the Buddhism of Tibet by Sir Charles Eliot, with the rupture 
between Sweden and Norway, which the reviewer anticipates 
will add to the growing embarrassments of European diplomacy, 
and with the lessons and results of the battle of the Sea of 
Japan. Signed articles are coming to be the fashion. One by 
Mr. Arthur Symons, a statement and exhaustive examination 
of ai theories, is discussed by our musical critic this 
wee 

An article in the “Edinburgh” on the Country and the 
Government informs us that the Government have long been 
working with the fear of dissolution before their eyes and that 
as Mr. Chamberlain has made way with Conservatism Con- 
servatism has lost ground in the constituencies. The best 
political article in the present reviews is the “Quarterly’s” 
explanation and defence of Lord Milner’s work in South Africa. 
In both the “Edinburgh” and the “Quarterly” are some 
excellent and thoughtful papers on criticism and literature ; in 
the “Quarterly” Dr. William Barry, surveying all criticism 
from Aristophanes to Saintsbury, indulges in a eulogy of the 
Professor which must go far to destroy confidence in his 
udgment ; in another “Quarterly” article Professor Oliver 

Iton writing on recent Shakespeare criticism says the chief 
Critical task of our time is to enter into the mind of the English 
Renaissance : in the “ Edinburgh ” of two literary articles one 
is concerned with Utopia as conceived by various writers from 
Plato to H. G. Wells, the other with the work of J. Henry 


Shorthouse, the essential importance of which lies, we are told, 
in the fact that “religion enters as a substantive element in 
the thing created”. The “Edinburgh” deals with “His- 
torical Christianity”; the “ Quarterly” with “ Historical 
Ethics”, reprinting a lecture by Dr. Creighton on the moral 
treatment of history, the MS. of which was lately discovered 
by Mrs. Creighton among his papers. 


The “Church Quarterly ” for July contains the third instal- 
ment of an admirable survey of the Christian society. This 
section deals with the earliest Christian community as described 
in the Acts. The authority and probability of that book is ably 
and sanely discussed. The account given in the Acts of the 
small beginnings of the Christian society makes intelligible the 
historically well attested events that followed. A most sym- 
pathetic article on Liddon reminds one how the High Church 
position has shifted since his time. Probably it has developed 
rather than shifted. Gore and the Lux Mundi movement were 
in our view essentially constructive : they did not destroy but 
built up. A biographic sketch of Ridding, Bishop of South- 
well, and a critical article (II.) on the Fourth Gospel are the 
most important of the remaining items of the number. 


The “Law Quarterly Review” has an article by Professor 
Dicey on “ The Paradox of the Land Law” which looks like 
an omitted chapter of that most interesting latest work of his 
“ Law and Public Opinion in England”. The Paradox of the 
modern English land law is summed up as follows: The Con- 
stitution of England has, while preserving monarchical forms, 
become a democracy, but the land law of England remains the 
land law appropriate to an aristocratic State. Here is one of 
the instances where democratic legislation has been different 
from what it is often tacitly assumed it must be. The cause of 
the paradox Professor Dicey resolves into the condition of 
public opinion. The editor’s notes on Maine’s “ Ancient Law” 
continue. There are numerous notes and book reviews : and 


|. other articles are “ Restraint on Anticipation under the Married 


Women’s Property Acts”, by Mr. Kenneth R. Swan, a subject 
which figures largely in the above-mentioned work of Professor 
Dicey, “ Magna Carta,” by Professor Vinogradoff, and “ The 
South African Railway Case and International Law,” by Sir 
Thomas Barclay. 


The “ Library ” for July contains articles on “ The Trevecca 
Press ”—situated close to the little town of Talgarth in Brecon- 
shire—“ Subsidized Indexing”, “A Day’s Work in the Reading 
Room of the British Museum”, &c. The literary quality is 
agreeable and leisurely, with the true atmosphere of books. 


For this Week’s Books see page 160. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number post free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED CY AND CATALOGUED AND 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicope and A B C. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 

14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Compeny and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates. and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


\ \ TJANTED, good and perfect Editions of— 
1. Journals of the Duke of Grafton, by Sir Williamson Anson. 
2. The Grenville Papers. 
3. Walpole’s Memoirs of George II., 1847. 
4. Walpole’s George III., edited by E. £ Barker, oo 
5. Chatham Correspondence, 4 volumes, octavo, London, 1838. 
6. Hervey (Jobn Lord) Memoirs of the Reign of George IL., 2 volumes, 
octavo, London, 1855. 
State price and particulars to Box 317, Sell’s Advertising Offices, London, E.C. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are:— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
Zs da £e 4 
One Year ... eo £10 @ 
Half Year ... eo OFF 2 
Quarter Year — ©F7 79 


Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable to the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 33 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be informed 
immediately. 
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To H.M. the King. 


“SPECIAL” 


(RED SEAL) 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


To H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 


CAUTION. 
ir is we ye TO ASK for the “No.4” EAU DE COLOGNE, 
ich is known under the lawfully registered label here shown. 

The Public are warned 
against many spurious 
imitations under the 
name of Johann Maria 
Farina of my genuine 
Eau de Cologne labels. 
Every bottle of my ori- 
ginal Eau de Cologne 
is labelled — Johann 
Maria Farina, Jiilichs 
Platz No. 4. = —_ 
tion of the 

Biicus PLATZ 
one warrants 
genuineness of my Eau de Cologne. From 1S, to 35s, per Bottle. " 

JOHANN MARIA FARINA, Jillichs Platz No. 4, Cologne 0/zH. 
Purveyor toHM. THE KING. 

Wholesale Agents : Fickus, Courtenay & Co., St. Dunstan's Bldgs., London, E.C. 


ORIENT-PAGIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR. 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO Head Offices: 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } Fenchurch Aveone London, 


Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S. W. 


POLLO THEATRE. Henry Lowenre.p, Sole 

Proprietor. Tom B. Davis, Lessee and Manager. Mr. GrorGEe 

Epwarpes’ Szason. Every Evening at 8.15.5 VERONIQUE. Matinée 
Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second or, 
St. Felix School, Southwold). , eare given to individual development. 
very bracing from Downs an References: The Master of ~ 
Cambridge ; the Principals of I Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON.— 
AN EXAMINATION will be held at the above School on TUESDAY, 
September sth, 1905, and on the following a5 for filling up about 20 vacancies 
en the Foundation.—Full particulars of tte Examination can be obtained on 
application to the Bursar. 


UNIVERSITY COLLECE, LONDON 


(University of London). 
Principal, T. GREGORY FOSTER, Ph.D. 


FACULTIES OF ARTS AND LAWS AND OF SCIENCE. 
“TSE 5 SESSION 1905-6 will begin on Tuesday, 


The Princi ee. Deans will attend on Monday, October 2nd, and Tuesday, 
October 3rd, from 10 A.M. to 1 P.M. for the admission of Students. 

The Department of Fine Arts (Slade School), will open on Monday, October 2nd. 

The Courses in the Department of Laws will begin on Monday, October gth. 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
The SESSION = begin on Monday, October 2nd. Introductory Lecture at 
4 P.M. by Professor H. R. Kenwoop, M.B., D.P.H., F.C.S. 
'SETON, M.A., Secretary. 


» 


NEWARK AND DISTRICT PUPIL TEACHER 
CENTRE AND PREPARATORY CLASSES. 
ANTED, a Lady Principal to teach and direct. 


Science qualifications necessary. Engagement as from rst tember. 
Number of girls water 100. Salary £130 annum. A Apply im 


artindale, 
Newark. 


Dbotels and Boarding houses, 
AN OLD GARDEN 


14 ACRES. SHADY AND COOL. 
500 FEET ABOVE SEA-LEVEL, 
Amidst and surrounded by the most beautiful wooded country, and situated to 
receive the influence of sea and mountain air. Gravel soil. 
SEVENOAKS.—ROYAL CROWN HOTEL. 


Excellent cuisine, electric light, motor garage and a First-class horses and 
carriages, tennis, croquet. Moderate terms. . MARSHALL, Proprietor. 


LFRACOMBE. —THE IMPERIAL. — High-class 


Private Hotel, ioaing ome. 100 rooms, electric light, elevator, elegant lounge, 
drawing-, billiard- l-rooms. Season En Pension Terms, 2} guineas. Lllus- 
trated tariff from L. “PARSONS, Manager. 


LFRACOMBE.—THE OSBORNE Boarding Esta- 
blishment. On Level. Minute from sea. Table d'Héte7 p.m. Inclusive 


terms, 14 to 2 guineas. 
Telegrams : COLLINS, Osborne, Lifracombe. 


LFRACOMBE. — MONTEBELLO BOARDING 
HOUSE.—Facing Capstone Parade and Wildersmouth. Table d’Hodte 
(6.30 p.m.). Terms moderate. 
Telephone 40. Telegrams: ‘‘ Montebello.” 


~OUTHWOLD - ON - SEA. — MARLBOROUGH 


HOTEL.—Best position on the sea front. Luxurious hall lounge, smoking- 
and billiard-rooms. Electric light, and in winter heated throughout. Modern 
sanitation. Near the pier and golf links. Hotel omnibus meets a'l the trains. 
Inclusive terms if desir Manager and Proprietor, C. F. BENNEwiITz. 


SOUTHWOLD, SUFFOLK. 
ENTRE CLIFF HOTEL.—The best situation on 


the Sea Front. Motor with inspection pit. Good Cycle 
accommodation. Tennis, Croquet, Electric oe assent Hotel to Golf 
Links (18 holes). H. F. A. KLOEPFER, Manager. 


ENTNOR.—ESPLANADE HOTEL.—Close to the 
Pier. Facing due South. Lounge, drawing, dining, and smoking rooms. 
Omnibus meets all trains. LAMBERT & CO. 


LIFTONVILLE HYDRO, MARGATE.—Fully 
licensed. Finest position, facing sea and Oval : electric light, lift, garage, 
roof garden, orchestra, billiards, excellent cuisine and wines ; Tur’ ish, m ‘sdicated, 
“Dowsing” baths. Proprietor, T. R. Hiccins. For tariff, apply MANAGER. 


LIFTONVILLE. — DALKEITH. —A high-class 

Private Boarding Establishment, fitted with all modern improvements, and 

replete with every comfort. Unrivalled position, facing sea, on Flagstaff 
Promenade. Telegrams ; Stoddart, Margate. The Misses STODDART. 


F OLKESTONE.—CASBON HOUSE, Trinity 

Crescent.—High-class Boarding Establishment, close to sea and Leas. 
Comfortable, home-like. Cuisine excellent. Separate tables. Smoke-room. Highly 
recommended. Terms 2 to 3 guineas weekly. Telephore; 32x. Also Garfeld 
Cliftonville, Margate.—PRorriETRESS. 


RIGHTON. —ROVAL CRESCENT HOTEL.— 


Centre of Marine Parade. position in Moderate tari for health and quiet. 
Magnificent sea view. Electric light th thevagheat. Moderate tariff. 
Gro. Locan, Proprietor. 


EWTON FERRERS, near Plymouth.—RIVER 
YEALM HOTEL.—An admirable centre for places of interest in the 
neighbourhood. Boarding terms from 2 guineas per week. Cheanliness. Excel- 
lent cuisine. Good atten: and comfort guaranteed. Yachting, boat'ng, fish- 
ing (river and sea), bathing. Scenery of exquisite beauty. Fine tiv es.—Address, 
ROPRIETOR. 


a HOTEL (MacGrecor’s), EDINBURGH. 


e finest position in Princes Street. 
EN’ TIRELY REDECORATED 1905. 
‘elegrams : WELCOME.” 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
**‘ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral, 


MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


XETER.—OSBORNE HOTEL.—Well situated 
between Queen Street (S.-W.R.), and St. David's (G.W. ) and 


very near the City and Cathedral. Home comforts and moderate es. 
W. C. WILLIA roprietor. 


LEVEDON, Somerset.—SeEAsip—E Hypro 

Holiday, Health, and Pleasure Resort. Near Golf Links and Pier. Good 

centre for excursions by road, rail, or sea. Resident Physician. Fine Baths. 
Liberal Table.— SecRETARY, Hy Clevedon, Somerset. 


ARROGATE.—CROWN HOTEL. 
PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
The most comfortable, select, and convenient! situated Hotel in Harrozate. 
Immediately adjoining Pump-room and Royal Baths. Enlarged, refutnished and re- 
decorated throughout. Illustrated tariff sent on application to F. H. Focc, Mngr. 


AESCH, near Zermatt.—GRAND HOTEL PEN- 
SION TAESCHHORN. —First-class Establishment, with every modern 
comfort. Pension, 7f. to 8f. inclusive. Residence and Wine. Electric light. 
Soertal | hotel for English families. Ten minutes from Zermatt by train, 1 hour on 
foot, Near Weisshorn, Nedelhorn, , Taeschhorn, Teufelizrat, Alphu- 
bel, &c. Luc Gsronnn, late Proprietor Hotels Bellevue and Schweizerhof. 
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F. V. WHITE & CO.’s 
LIST. 


NEW AND POPULAR SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
KATHARINE TYNAN’S NEW NOVEL. 


FORTUNE’S FAVOURITE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


FORTUNE’S FAVOURITE. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


SINS OF THE CITY. 
SINS OF THE CITY. 


By WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


“* Mr, William Le Queux is the best living writer of sensational novels.” 
—Morning Leader. 
“ It is superfluous to recommend Mr. Le Queux; he has an audience always 
greedy for more.” —Queen. 
= Will commend itself as one of intense interest, conceived on original lines, and 
worked out with ingenuity and skill."—7he Scotsman. 


BY THE AUTHORS OF “‘ THE SHULAMITE.” 


‘THE PREMIER’S DAUGHTER. 
By ALICE and CLAUDE ASKEW. 


THE KING’S MESSENGER. 
By LOUIS TRACY. 


THE WHISPERER. 
By MRS. COULSON KERNAHAN. 


THE SCARLET BAT. 
| By FERGUS HUME. 


A GRAND DUKE OF RUSSIA. 


A STORY OF THE UPHEAVAL. 
By FRED WHISHAW, 


HIS BETTER HALF. 


By GEORGE GRIFFITH. 
(lmmediately, 


fn Cloth Gilt, Bevelled Boards. Price 5s. 
CUY BOOTHBY’S LATEST ROMANCE. 


A BRIGHTON TRAGEDY. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, Author of “ Dr. Nikola,” &c., &c. 
(/mmediately. 


Now Ready. Price 6s. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF JOHN STRANCE WINTER'S 
LATEST NOVEL. 


JUST AS IT WAS. 


Third Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER. 


JUST AS IT WAS. 


Third Edition. By JOHN STRANGE WINTER, 


¥.V. WHITE & CO., Ltd., 14 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART AND ARCHZOLOGY 
The Church Plate of Pembrokeshire (J. T. Evans). W. H. Roberts, 


Al is. 

Illustrated Catalogue or a Loan Collection of Portraits of English 
Historical Personages who Died between 1625 and 1714. Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. 75. 6d. net. 


BIOGRAPHY 


Two Friends of Old England, being Mirabeau and Gambetta (‘‘ Saxo- 
Norman”). Effingham Wilson. 2s. 6d. 


FICTION 


The Maid of the River (Mrs. Campbell Praed); Saint Elizabeth of 
London (Lucas Cleeve); His Mascot (L. T. Meade). Long. 
6s. each. 

The Storm Centre (Charles Egbert Craddock). Macmillan. 6s. 

The Parish Nurse (Mary E. Mann). Methuen. 6s. 

The Assyrian Bride (William Patrick Kelly). Routledge. 6s. 

A Son of Ashur (Capt. Willoughby Beddoes). Sonnenschein. 3. 6d. 


NaTURAL HIsToryY 
The Book of Garden Design (Charles Thonger). Lane. 2s. 6d. net. 


REPRINTS 


The California and Oregon Trail (Francis Parkman). Dean. 

The Novels of Mrs. Aphra Behn. Routledge. 6s. net. 

‘¢The Poets and the Poetry of the Nineteenth Century ” :—William 
Morris to Robert Buchanan (Edited by Alfred H. Miles). 
Routledge. 15. 6d. net. 

Of the Imitation of Christ (Thomas 4 Kempis). Newnes. 2s. 6d. net. 


ScHOOL Books 


A First Algebra (W. M. Baker). Bell. 1s. 6d. 
Examples in Arithmetic (C. O. Tuckey). Bell. 35. 


THEOLOGY 
The Christian Ministry (Lyman Abbott). Constable. 55. net. 
The Witness to the Influence of Christ (Rt. Rev. William Boyd- 
Carpenter). Constable. 45. 6d. net. 


TRAVEL 


Hakluytus Posthumus or Purchas His Pilgrimes (Samuel Purchas, 
Vols. V. and VI.). Glasgow: Maclehose. 25s. net. 

An Eye-Witness in Manchuria (Lord Brooke). Nash. 7s. 6d. 

Selborne (H. W. Tompkins). Dent. Is. 6d. net. 

Abbotsford (Painted by William Smith jr. Described by W. S. 
Crockett). 75. 6d. net. Black. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Naval Pocket-Book, The (Sir W. Laird Clowes) Thacker. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
Some Famous Women of Wit and Beauty (John Fyvie). Constable. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Thought Transference; Crystal Gazing (Northcote W. Thomas.) 
De la More. 35. 6d, net each. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR AUGUST :—The English Illustrated 
Magazine, 6d.; The Engineering Magazine, 1s.; The Smart 
Set, 1s. ; The United Service Magazine, 2s. ; The Geographical 
Journal, 2s.; The School World, 6d. ; Deutschland, 3. ; The 
Economic Review, 35. ; Baconiana, Is.; La Revue, 2/7.30; 
Cassier’s Magazine, Is.; The Faraday House Journal; Occa- 
sional Papers (Oxford), 6¢.; La Vérité sur le Congo, 25¢. ; 
Osterreichische Rundschau, 3. ; The Jewish Quarterly Review, 
35. 6¢. ; The Cornhill Magazine, 1s. ; Longman’s Magazine, 6d. ; 
The Treasury, 6¢. ; The New York Review, 50c. ; The Jabber- 
wock, 6d.; Blackwood’s Magazine, 2s. 6d.; The Fortnightly 
Review, 2s. 6d. ; Harper’s Monthly, 1s.; The Connoisseur, 1s. ; 
The Antiquary, 6d. ; The Nineteenth Century, 2s. 6d. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED. 
Dividend No. 5. 


DIVIDEND ON SHARES TO BEARER. 


. HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS TO BEARER (of ss. shares) are 
informed that they will receive payment on or after FRIDAY, the 11th August, 
cf DIVIDEND No. 5 (too per cent., i.e. 5s. per 5s. share), after surrender o! 
COUPON No. 5 either at the London Office of the Compan , No. 1 London 
Wall Buildings, E.C., or at the Compagnie Francaise de Mines d'Or et de 
l'Afrique du Sud, 20 Rue Taitbout, Paris. 

ALL COUPONS presented at the latter address, as well as any presented at 
the London Office for account of holders resident in France, will subject to a 
deduction of 1s. in the £ on account of French Transfer Duty and French Income 


Tax. 
COUPONS belonging to holders resident in the United Kingdom will be subject 
to deduction by the London Office of English Income Tax at the rate of 1s. in the £. 
COUPONS must be left FOUR CLEAR DAYS for examination at either of 
the Offices mentioned above, and may be lodged any day (SATURDAYS 
EXCEPTED) between the hours of ELEVEN a TWO. 
Listing Forms may be had on application. 
By Orderof the Board 


ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 
London Office : No. x London Wall Buildings, E.C. waitin 
26th July, 1905. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR DICEY’S NEW BOOK. 
LECTURES ON THE RELATION BETWEEN 
LAW AND PUBLIC OPINION IN ENGLAND 
DURING THE 19th CENTURY. 


By A. V. DICEY, K.C., B.C.L., of the Inner Temple, Author of “ Introduction 
to the Study of the Law of the Constitution.” vo. ros. 6d. net. 
Academy.—‘ Professor Dicey is one of the few writers on constitutional law who 
can claim the whole world as an audience. In his hands it becomes the most 
thrilling and fascinating of subjects. We look out on life with new eyes.’ 
Times.—“ A work of rare and permanent value.” 


By PROFESSOR BURY. 
THE LIFE OF ST. PATRICK, 


and His Place in History. 


By J. B. BURY, M.A., Hon. D.Litt., Hon. LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern 
History, Cambridge University. 8vo. 12s. net. 


Times.—“ A book which any layman may read with interest, and which every 
student of the period will read with attention and admiration.” 


BY THE LATE HENRY SIDGWICK. 
LECTURES ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF KANT, 


AND OTHER PHILOSOPHICAL LECTURES AND ESSAYS. By 
the late HENRY SIDGWICK. 8vo. net. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


ESSAYS FROM “THE GUARDIAN.” 


WALTER PATER. Extra crown 8vo. 6s. 


HATCH, Ph.D., M.Inst.C.E., President of the Geological Society of South 
Africa ; and G. S. CORSTORPHINE, B.Sc., Ph. D., Consulting Geologist to 
the Consolidated Goldfields of South Africa. Wich Maps and Illustrations. 
8vo. 21s. net. 
South Africa.— A very welcome volume, whose authors bear names to conjure 
with in the South African and Indian world...... There are a large number of 
excellent illustrations.” 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM, the Astronomer- 


Poet of Persia. Rendered into English Verse by EDWARD FITZGERALD. 
Reprints of the First (Ready), Second (7uesday), ‘Vhird and Fourth (Shortly) 
ditions. Demy 16mo. cloth, 6d. net each. 


CHINA IN LAW AND COMMERCE. By T. R. 


JERNIGAN. Extra crown 8vo, ros. €d. net. 


By 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, 163. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains: - 
A CompLete Sror¥ 


BY 
RUDYARD KIPLING, 
“AN HABITATION ENFORCED.” 


ALPINE CLIMBING IN AUTOMOBILES. (The Cup of the French Alps.) 
By Steruinc Hexic. 
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THE WELL-KNOWN 
some or rae | A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 
102 CONTRIBUTORS. EDITED BY THE A onci 
pit 
Prof. G. A. Smith Rev. T. K. CHEYNE, M.A., D.D., and FOUR POUND y 
J. SUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., LL.D. 
we me" Assisted by many contributors in Great Britain, 
Prof. P. W. Schmiedel. Europe, and America, is for the first time offered WORK : 
H. W. Hogg, MA. complete on the simple plan of DEFERRED 
tol. W. ters 
Prof, Noldeke OUR PLAN IS SIMPLE. FREE ON ; 
Prof. W. Ridgeway Send us EIGHT SHILLINGS with your B 
Prof. G. B. Gray signed order (see below) and the COM- 
Prof, R. H. Charles PLETE WORK will be at once forwarded || PAYMENT OF 
ir W.T. Thi E o you, Carriage Paid, the balance to 
Dyer remitted in nine monthly payments of 
EIGHT SHILLINGS. 
Late Prof. Robertson 
Smith It is to be distinctly understood that the Price 8 
T. G. Pinches of the work on this system of payment is exactly 
Prof, A. R. S. Kenned the same as at present charged for cash through 
Prof, A. A. Bevan . the ordinary booksellers, and is exactly the same SHILLINGS ! 
Prof, S. R. Driver book in every way—Paper, Binding, and Letter- 
c : A. Robi press. There is no increase in price. The work pares 
ance J. obinson | is in four volumes (size 11 by 8 in., and about os 
Principal O. C. White- 2 in. thick), cloth elegant, at Four Pounds the ORDER NOW 
house complete set. The complete work is Delivered y 
. Ww. years ago this offer wou Vv n impossible. Chair 
&e., &c. Don’t miss it now! The Encyclopedia Biblica | 0 cannot be held open me 
should be in every Minister’s and Student’s Library. | long, so be in time and onte 
The Encyclopedia Biblica. The Book of the Day. get a copy. factor 
NOTE. The greatest Editorial Feat accomplished. oy 
year, 
The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA requires no laudatory remarks from comis 
THE CASH PRICE us; everybody knows that it is one of the most colossal works of its kind. — 
a It is a work of International character, having English, Scotch, Irish, aon 
Encyclopedia — and French Contributors of the very highest auth 
standing in Biblical research. e | 
The ENCYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICA supplies a much-felt want. It 
Biblica applies to every detail within the scope of a Bible Dictionary the most m.. 
- recent scientific methods now in use, so as to provide in dictionary form 
the results of a critical study of the Old and New Testaments, with a po 
aa completeness and conciseness that have never yet been attained in any are al 
9 language. 
and cannot be obtained | EACH SPECIALIST has endeavoured to shed some fresh light on the oles 
anywhere else at a less problem under investigation. origi 
| 
price than we offer it at. DO NOT DELAY, but take advantage of this opportunity. Brak 
The Work is Essential. The terms are liberal and within reach. by th. 
36 MAPS, Pee Volumes sent all Carriage Paid. — 
Send for full Prospectus, Specimen Pages, Press and Public Opinions, specu 
Post Free. SEND TO-DAY! of wi 
depth 
SPECIAL ORDER FORM. sai 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. eth 
Please supply me with a Copy of ENCYCLOPA2DIA BIBLICA, in 4 Volumes, Cloth, Carriage Paid, ‘us th 
for which I enclose herewith EIGHT SHILLINGS, and agree to send nine monthly payments of a similar ys 
amount. look 1 
yet, ji 
‘ Mr. 
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PARR’S BANK LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


CAPITAL—Authorised and Issued ee 
” Paid-up ... ose 
99 Reserve Fund 


£8,542,500. 
£1,708,500. 
£1,708,500. 


Head and Registered Offices: 4 BARTHOLOMEW LANE, 


LONDON, E.C. 


(Telegraphic Address : **‘ PLUTUS, LONDON.”) 


CECIL F. PARR, Esq., Chairman. 
E. W. NIX, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 


R. W. WHALLEY, Esq., General Manager. 
JOHN STEWART, Esq., Assistant General Manager. 


GENERAL BALANCE, 30th JUNE, 1905. 


LIABILITIES. 
Capital—85,425 Shares of £100 each .. ee £8,542,500 0 0 
To Amount paid up—£20 per Shareon 85,425 Shares .. 1,708,509 0 
Reserve Fund oe oe +s 1,708,500 


Due by the Bank on Current Accounts, 
Deposit Accourts, Deposit Receipts, 
and Circular Notes ee as +» 627,746,432 8 8 

Notes in circulation im the Isle of Man 10,033 © 0 

Desks (oayable within 21 days), 


advised, &c. 356,993 3 5 
28,113,418 12 1 
Acceptances on behalfof Customers .. 1,980,882 17 2 | 
Foreign Bi'ls Negotiated .. 47,920 12 9 
Dividend to be now paid .. +. £162,307 10 0 
Bank Premises Account ee oe 15,000 0 oO 
Officers’ Pension and Provident Fand .. 5,000 0 Oo 
Balange of Profit and Loss, carried forward 87,980 2 4 


270,287 12 4 


433,829,509 14 4 


ASSETS. 
, d, 
By Cash on hand and at Bank of England .. 4,827,824 6 II ‘i is 
Money at call and short notice ....--sese++ 5,199,670 12 6 


10,02" 
£1,000,c00 Consols at 85 850,009 
Other Imperial Government Securities (of 

which £240,000 lodged as_ security for 

Public Accounts and the Note Issue in 

the Isle of Man) British Railway Deben- 


ture and other first-class Stocks ......+. 2,333,372 1 8 


3,183,372 1 8 
13,210,867 11 


and Advances to Customers, after deducting provision 
for all bad and doubtful debts, &c. ..++sssesssececeeeeses 15,497,842 8 10 
Acceptances on behalf of Customers, as per contra ....+...-. 1,980,882 17 2 
Foreign Bills Negotiated, AS POF 47,920 12 9 


433,829,509 14 4 


BRANCHES: 

METROPOLITAN. PROVINCIAL. 
52 Threadneedle Street, E.C. LIVERPOOL. MANCHESTER. 
77 Lombard Street, E.C. 

IRN AM. 

1 Finsbury Square, E.C. ee CHESTER. 
87 Fleet Street, E.C. DERBY. 
126 High Holborn, W.C. ST. LEICESTER. 
1 Cavendish Square, W. 
239 Regent Street, W. WIDNES 
88-90 High Street, Kensington, W. ; WIGAN. 


And 23 others. 


And 124 others. 


CONSOLIDATED MINES SELECTION. 


Tue ninth annual general meeting of the Consolidated Mines Selection Company, 
Ltd., was held last Tuesday at Winchester House, E.C., Mr. Francis Muir (the 
Chairman) presiding. if 

The Chairman said: Although the period under review has hardly been an ideal 
one—and, in fact, for more than half the year the market has been dull and lifeless— 
we are able to show youa profit, including the balance brought forward, of £71,231, a 
result which, under the circumstances, I think must be considered very fairly satis- 
factory. Se the issue of £100,000 of fresh capital, the board decided to 
pay an interim dividend of 5 per cent. on the old capital, and they now recommend 
that a final dividend of 5 per cent. on the whole capital, or, say, 10 per cent. for the 
year, be paid, carrying forward £16,231 to the next account, subject to the extra 
remuneration due to the directors. With regard to the interim dividend it is well to 
remind the shareholders that, speaking'generally, the policy of the board is not in 
favour of the payment of interim dividends. In the present case the circumstances 
were exceptional, and therefore we treated them exceptionally; but in a business such 
as ours it seems to be better, as a rule, to wait for the results of the whole year 
before considering the question of a dividend. The capital of the Company as 
authorised has now been fully subscribed and paid, and it now stands at £600,000. 
The premium on the last issue has been added to the reserve, which now stands at 
4110,000, and?this sum has been divided into two separate accounts - namely, a 
share premium account of £75,823 12s. and a reserve account of £34,176 8s. 

The profit of £71,231 has been arrived at after taking a very conservative view of 
the position of the company g lly, and from this point of view we begin the new 
= in a very comfortable position. As the report indicates, our attention has 

n chiefly directed to South Africa during the year, and against some increase in 
our investments there are interests in Ame: Australia, and New Zealand which 
are all smaller. Since the accounts were made up we have taken a considerable 

y outside South Africa, the details of which will come into the next account. 

'wo of our properties are in the far-eastern portion of the Rand, in what may be 
called comparatively a new mining country, namely, the Transvaal Coal Trust 
and its child, the Brakpan Mines. The Transvaal Coal Trust Company was 
originally formed to work, and is still working, valuable coal d its, which have 
been proved tocarry, underlying the series of gold reefs, what is called the deep levels 
of the Main Reef, or the Van Ryn series. From oal Trust has been formed the 
Brakpan Mines, with an area of 1,150 claims and a possible capacity of 600 stamps or 
more; and the Farm De Rietfontein, also belonging tothe Trust, isnow being exploited 
by the Eastern Exploration Syndicate with the view to the promotion ofa company, 
from which the Trust y, as owner of the ground, will greatly benefit. The 
main — is that on both these properties operations have advanced beyond a purely 
speculative stage, and have given tt encouragement inthe important particu 
of width of reef, values, and —— condition ; and it has been proved that, after 
allowing for curvature of the bore-holes, the reef will be struck at a much less 


‘depth than was originally estimated, which means, of course, less work and less cost 
to obtain the producing stage. On the Brakpan Mine has begun the sinking of two 


We believe it has a great future before it, and 


i on 
The good opinion we have of the district is held by other large somes, and this 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS, 


HULL CORPORATION £34 PER CENT. 
REDEEMABLE STOCK. 


Interest payable ry > mee at the Bank of England on the 
1st February and Ist August. 


ISSUE OF £400,000 £33} PER CENT. STOCK. 
Authorised by the Hull Corporation Loans Act, 1881, and the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s Provisional Orders Confirmation (No. 11) Act, 1888, 

51 & 52 Vict., ch. cxxxi. 

Price of Issue, fixed by the Corporation, £101 per Cent. 
First Dividend, being six months’ interest, payable on the rst February, 1906. 


Trustees are authorised by the Trustee Act, 1893, to invest in this Stock, + 
unless expressly forbidden by the instrument creating the Trust. 

The Governor and Company of the Bank of England give notice that, by 
arrangements made with the pie es ae of Hull, and in pursuance of a resolution 
of the City Council, they are authorized to receive oa tee for £400,000 of Hull 
Corporation Redeemable Stock, bearing interest at 43% per cent. per annum, pay- 
able half-yearby at the Bank of England. n 

The stock will be redeemed by the Corporation at par on the 31st July, 1955, or 
at their option at par on orafter the 31st July, 1925, upon three calendar months’ 
notice being given by public advertisement, should the same not have been 
- —— cancelled either by purchase in the open market, or by agreement with 
the Stockholders. 

The Books of the Stock will be kept at the Bank of England in London, but 
arrangements have been entered into whereby assignments and ae me | be 
made at the Hull Branch of the Bank. Dividend warrants will be transmitted by 


ise desired. 

i of per cent. will be 
received at the Chief Cashier's Office, Bank of = ¢ Street, 
London, E.C., or at the Hull Branch of the Bank. In case of partial allotment 
the balance of the amount paid as deposit will be applied towards the payment 
of the first eemnens. , map 2s there be a surplus after making that payment, such 
surplus will be refunde eque. 

pplications must be } multiples of £1co. No allotment will be made of a less 


amount than £100 Stock. 


ications, which must be accompanied by a 


is proved by the work that they are doing on adjoining prop t appears to 
us that the South African mining situation and prospects are at the present time 


t, judging by the market, one might suppose that the industry 
instead of going forward by leaps i 

It is our business to discriminate. W 

we have been, and 7 n the whole, | successful 


The conc! 
Mr. carried unanimously. 


The dates at which the further pay on 
ired are as follows :-— 
36 per cent. ; 
30 per cent. ; 


1905; 
Tuesday, th October, 1905, £30 per Cent. ; i 
ts be toll on or the 2 August, under dis- 
In case of di 
deposit and instalments paid 
inted which can be obtained at the Chief 


forms, 
; at the Hull Branch of the Bank of England ; 
k of En of Mesora. Mullens, Marshall & Co., 


Lombard Street, London, E.C. ; or of the City Treasurer Town Hall, Hull. 
of Aprlications will be closed on, or belore, ‘ednesday, the and 


79% ank of England, London, 27th July, 1905. 


it at its proper date, 
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— n of the far-eastern district. 
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| re 
lof promise. In regard to the matter of costs, there seems to be no doubt that 
these will be considerably reduced, and, with an ample supply of labour, one may P 
look with a great deal of confidence to better results than we have seen hitherto. but the in ; 
In all these particulars the story is the same. The comparison with last pose alone count #@ the 
is striking enough; but the comparison with 1902 is Ee ble, and any instalm 
d been declining be liable to ; 
discouragement. 
on, we believethat | Cashier's Office, Bank of Eng 
iscrimination. At ; 
nce that the policy | gust, : 
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SOME FAMOUS WOMEN 
OF WIT AND BEAUTY 


By JOHN FYVIE. 
Demy, 12s. net. 


With Photogravure Portraits. 


CATHERINE DE’ MEDICI AND THE 


FRENCH By Epira. SIcHEL, of Women and 
Men of the French Renaissance,” ‘* The -Household of th ¢ Lafayettes,” &c. 
Demy 8vo. With 12 Illustrations. 15s. net. 

A, ant piece of work...... A brilliant and a scholarly book, 

a book it is both tempting and: difficult to overpraise. - Miss Sichel is gifted with 

of the sane vision of the born historian.” — 7 imes. 


THE FIRST ROMANOVS (1613-1725). a 


History of Muscoyite Civilisation and the Rise of Modern Russia under poms 
the Great and his Forerunners. By R. Nisser Bam, Author of “ The Pupils 
of Peter the Great,” “ Peter I11., Emperor of Russia,” &c. With 8 Tihusera 
tions, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
‘* The author makes the time live for us, and gives us such a presentment of the 
country and its people in the century of transition as no writer has hitherto ever 
attempted."—Darly Telegraph, 


THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS: Studies in 


the Administration of Tropical Dependencies. By ALtzYNE IRELAND. With 
a Coloured Map. Large crown @vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Will be found necessary by all who are interested in British North Ms 
Sarawak, the Malay Peninsala, French Indo-China, Java, and the Phili 


At 
eat Alleyne Ireland has laid us under a great obligation by this and kindred 
works in for the benefit alike of the man at home and the official on the spot, 


he has anal administrative methods.”— Spectator. 


WASPS, SOCIAL AND SOLITARY. sy 


GEORGE W. and Evizaseru G. Peckuam. With an Introduction by Joun 
BurrouGus, and Illustrations by James H. Emerton. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 

Lord Avesury says in the Daily Chronicle :—‘‘ All who are interested in this 

5 subject had better go straight to Mr. and Mrs. Peckham's delightful 


THE SOULS OF BLACK FOLK. sy w. 


E. B. Dusois. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 
“A very remarkable and even sanding book ; it embodies in a lit form the 
complaint of the Negro against the atti! '¢ of the modern American wor ia” 
Academy. 


ARCHBISHOP LAUD AND PRIESTLY 


GOV Henry late Scholar of College, and 
Member of the Indian Civil Service (retired), and of the M iddle ‘Temple, 
-Law. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE SAYINGS OF MUHAMMAD. Arranged 


by A. L. SunrRawapy. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
“ A little book of immortal wisdom.”—7.?.'s Weekly. 


| NEW FICTION. 
WILL WARBURTON. By GeorGE GissiNG. 6s. 


“We have here the true as = ae we are grateful for a last novel which 
leaves so p an jaily Chronicle. 


“ Makes vey wer reading, and for that very reason is a sad reminder of the 


strength of the that is still." —ZAvening St 
ISIDRO. By Mary Avustix. With Coloured Illus- 
trations. 6s. 


“ Bright and full of action." —Daily Mail. 
“* A wonderfully picturesque romance of Mexico in the last —- 


Evening Standard. 
JORN UHL. By Gustav FRENSSEN. 6s. 
ing novel . I found it to be from the first page to 


eo last an soaring story, a living book throbbing with real life, passion, and 
poetry.” — 7 ruth. 


THE OUTLET. By Apaws, Author of “ The 
Log of a Cowboy.” With Coloured Illustrations. 6s. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 
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Haymarket. 


DEAN & SON’S LIST. 


‘NEW ROMANCES 
FOUNDED ON WAGNER’S OPERAS. 


Handsomely bound* in art linen, blocked in silver and” gold. Large 
* post 8vo. Illustrated. 6s. 


Lohengrin. 
-By BERNARD CAPES. 
Illustrated by SARCADI-POGANY. 


The Scotsman.—* An able adaptation.” 
Truth. —** A happy thought admirably carried out.” 


The Valkyries. 


By E. F. BENSON. 
Illustrated by T. Noyes LEwIs. 


The Times.—*‘ A thousand times more likely to do Wagner service 
than all the guide-books and key-books in the world.” 


Siegfried. 
By S. BARING-GOULD. 
Illustrated by CHARLES ROBINSON. 


[Just ready. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 
‘*In my opinion a man as ’d be fool enough to marry a woman ’s 
ain’t got nothin’ but herself to give him * 's likely to be happier bein’ 
her fool ’n he ever would be bein’ mine.’ 


Susan Clegg and her Friend 
Mrs. Lathrop. 


By ANNE WARNER. 3s. 6d. 

The original character-drawing and quaint humour and homely philo- 
sophy of this — volume have aot bene surpassed by any American 
writer of the da : 

JEANNETTE L. GiLpeER, Editor of The Critic, says :—‘* Anything 
more humorous than the Susan Clegg stories would be hard to find. 
Susan Clegg is an original creation.” 


My Lady Laughter. 


By DWIGHT TILTON. 

A Romance of Boston Town in the Days of the Great Siege. 
With 10 beautiful Illustrations in Colours by CHARLES H. STEPHENS, 
Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover, 6s. 

Included among its characters are George Washington, John Han- 
cock, Samuel Adams, Joseph Warren, Paul Revere, and many others 
who fought to save Boston in 1775. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A charming heroine adorns the pages of this 
romance...... The illustrations, which are in colour, constitute one 
attraction of the many the volume possesses.” 

The Scotsman.—*‘ This isa brisk and entertaining historical romance 
of fighting and love-making...... The main concern of the book is with 
a love affair which idealises the character of a merry and beautiful 
woman...... She is also visually shown in the striking coloured illustra- 
tions with which the book is adorned...... The book should be heartily 
enjoyed by every reader who likes romance.” 
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By GIDEON WURDZ. 


Illustrated by WALLACE GoLDsMITH. Cloth, small 8vo. SECOND 
EDITION. 3s. 6d. net. 

Manchester Guardian.—‘**The Foolish Dictionary’ appends a 
humorous conceit to the leading word in almost every Gonnch of con- 
versation.” 

The Bookman.—* As a collection of ’cute epigrams bearing on the 
follies of the day it is trenchant without being too censorious.” 
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By NATHAN GALLIZIER. 
With six Illustrations by H. C. Epwarps. Cloth extra, gilt top, 
decorative cover design, 6s. 


The Winged Helmet. 


By HAROLD STEELE MacKAYE. 


A New Historical Romance, with six Illustrations by H. C. Epwarps, 
Cloth extra, gilt top, decorative cover design, 6s. 
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By Capt. T. JENKINS HAINS. 6s. 
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